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Champion Clydesdale Mare, Ontario Prize Winner at Chicago Show 


This splendid Clydesdale mare was champion in her class at the 1901 international stock show in Chicago. 


She is owned by.Graham Brothers of Ontario, and has won many prizes. According to the decision of the 


judges, she was the most remarkable mare at this immense show. She stands rather high on her legs, as 
American Agriculturist’s illustration shows, but is well formed, has a long, compact’ body with good’ fore and’ 
She dips a little too much at the rump, but with that and a few other minor exceptions is a 


hind quarters. 
She-has splendid shoulders and large neck and good feet. The hair on her legs is 


very high class animal. 


abundant and silky. 
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Western Red Cedar Characteristics. 


W. M. BOMBERGER, IOWA. 

All experience with this tree near the 
great lake region, moister sections east, 
south, and where the rainfall is far in ex- 
cess of that of Nebraska, are unfavorable. 
The western red cedar, Juniperus scalulo- 
rum, is a child of the sun—likes heat and 
drouth. It is not adapted to the moister 
conditions in Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Ohio. But in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
the elevated plains country, this western 
species possibly stands first in value of all 
that retain foliage throughout the 
season. 

The first eight or nine years it grows rap- 
idly, then like the walnut, slows up. It 
has two remarkable traits, only nearly 
equaled by one variety, the Picea pungeus. 
It grows thriftily and well in the stiffest 
bluegrass sod. There are two forms most 
valuable; the sort from Platte river in Ne- 
braska, now widely propagated. This is 
best for general planting. The fern from 
the Rocky mountains is fine, if selected 
with reference to glaucous color, which is 
like a blue silk scarf in delicacy of coloring. 

Seed-bearing trees are very pretty with 
their fine colored berries. Artificial propa- 
gation is not practicable, except by special- 
ists. The seeds are cleansed of the resinous 
covering by rubbing them on a washboard 
while in a cloth sack, in a strong solution 
of soap or alkali water. They are then 
mixed with a puddle of clay and set in cel- 
lar two years and planted the second year. 
They should then have the same treatment 
as evergreen handled in beds, but with less 
or no shade, depending upon weather con- 
ditions. “ 


trees 


Forestry for Practical Farmers. 
WALTER MULFORD, CT STATE FORESTER. 


After a wood lot is’ cut off, it is then 
left to make of itself whatever it can. The 
. result is oftentimes disastrous, usually 
poor and sometimes fair, but whether cut 
either by the sawmill or simply culled out 
by the owner as he needs wood supplies, 
it is very rarely that the lot comes any- 
where near doing what it might do with 
care and protection. There are a few steps 
which might be taken to improve this wood 
lot. 

Try to give the property better protection 
from fire. Avoid as much as possible all 
fire-tempters, such as piles of brush left 
from lumbering. With proper care these 
can be safely burned at certain seasons 
so as not to furnish food for a larger 
uncontrollable conflagration. And if the 
property adjoj other wood lands, keep 
narrow strip ext those properties cut 
clear of all woody growth. Sweh fire lanes 
may be used to cut up your -property into 
sections if your tract is large, so as to 
prevent accidental fires from gaining much 
headway. The fire lanes should be burned 
over under care once a year, so as to pre- 
vent the accumulation of inflammable ma- 
terial.. In-many sections they can be easily 
kept open by plowing. 

Practice thinning out of.even the valu- 
able trees when they are crowding one 
another injuriously. Experience only can 
determine how much this is to be done 
under any given set of conditions. As a 
general principle, go slow. Remember that 
a tree lays on wood largely in proportion 
to the amount of light it receives. Cutting 
out one tree will thus give another more 
chance. But if the openings are made too 
large, the sun gets at the soil. unduly and 
causes a loss in that most important of 
factors in the growth of a forest, moisture. 
If the openings are too large it also means 
that the forest is more exposed to the up- 
rooting power of the wind, and also that 
light is being lost which might be utilized 
in the production of wood. The tree should 
be kept more crowded when young, to 
induce a good hight growth instead of 
lateral development and to free the lower 
parts of the trunks from branches, each of 
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which means a knot in the lumber. An 
excellent sign that you have thinned too 
severely is the appearance of such grasses 
and weeds as need considerable light for 
their development. 

Harvest carefully. When a tree is ripe 
for the purpose for which you want it, cut 
it. But in doing so have some regard to 
the younger trees around it which are to 
take its place, and save them as much as 
possible. More or less of the young growth 
is bound to be killed or injured, but much 
ean be done by eare and skill to reduce this 
injury to a minimum, 

Keep a wind mantle around the piece, 
that is, a narrow strip where the trees are 
left standing very close together. This is 
of great benefit in preventing the drying 
out of the soil by the wind. The moisture 
conditions of the soil are more important 
to forest growth than its chemical 
make-up. 

Use some care in cutting the trees from 
the stumps of which vigorous sprouts are 
wanted. Make a smooth cut, so that the 
bark is not torn from the wood and the 
formation of the sprout thus injured. Slant 
the cut downward, so that water will not 
collect so readily and decay be thus 
furthered. Cut low, so that the sprout may 
send down roots of its own into the soil. 
If there are certain trees from which you 
do not wish sprouts, cut the trees in sum- 
mer, when the stumps will be more apt to 
dry. 


Developing Philippine Forests—The 
United States department of agriculture is 
taking steps.for the commercial develop- 
ment of the immense forests in the .Phil- 
ippine islands. It has been estimated by 
Capt George P. Ahern, 9th United States 
infantry, temporarily in charge of the for- 
estry interests, that theré are at least 350 
species of valuable timber, covering over 
40,000,000 acres. Recently the department 
has sent two expert lumbermen from this 
country to assist in the work in the Philip- 
pines. Grant Bruce, formerly New York 
state forester, and Edward Hamilton, both 

en of practical experience, have been se- 
ected by the department. A hope has been 
expressed that under the management, of 
these able and practical foresters there will 
not be the uncalled for devastation in the 
forests of the Philippines that has charac- 
terised the lumber interests throughout 
this country. It would seem from this 
move on the part of the government, that 
we have learned a lesson from our own 
negligence in not having taken propér pre- 
cautions for the preservation of our native 
forests. 


Forestry in Sweden—Public forests in 
Sweden cover 18,000,000. acres. Of this 12,- 
500,000 acres are -inder scientific manage- 
ment. There is a central buréau of for- 
estry with forestfy corps at work in the 
fields. Theseefield workers consist of nine 
inspectors, 88 chiefs of range, besides a 
large number of foresters and watchmen, 
The total income to the government from 
the state forests amounted to more than 
$2,000,000 iff 1899. 


Trees Affect Soil T Temperatures—That 
this is true has been proved by many ex- 
periments in this country. In south Aus- 
tralia, some observations showed that the 
temperature of the soil in a forest was 
21% lower than in the open field and that 
the air temperature in the forest was 10% 
lower. The effect of forests in thus equal- 
izing the extreme summer heat is thus dem- 
onstrated. 





Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work \ fa for both the man and team. 
Thetires being wide they @onotcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many tithes, because 
of the short lift. They are equipped with our fam- 
= Electric Steel W heels, citherstraight or stag- 
spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
hite Sokory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
4000 1bs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these weaee. We make our steel wheels 
to fit any wagon. rite for the catalog. Itis free, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 








Warmth and shelter for your 
sfock of all kinds at lowest 
cost; that’s what 


NEPONSET ROPE ROOFING 


Don’t forget the name 
’ pm for you. It’s the best tes and siding in 
bees. 4, the world for the money—a hundred thousand 
Siig farmers say go. It will pay you to investigate its 
low cost and ite exceptional wearing qualities. 
Roofing kit free with every roll. We'll send you 
samples and book on economical roofing free. 
F. W. BIRD & SONS, 

E. Walpole, Mass. Chiexgo, Til. 
Don’t confuse Neponset with tarred papers. It’s 

the original red-rope roofing with 20 years record. 





FAILIN A DRY TIME] 
OF THE FISH NEVER FAILS 
mK A WET TIME. 


THE FISH as4 
sign has a history. 
This is told in an 
interesting booklet 
_ is yours for 


wes A. J. TOWER CO. 


Peahers of 
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THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL LAND 


en OF ITS 


County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selec- 

Bon These are the most valuable lands in the state and are 
Greated in the Platte Valley, fifty miles from Omaha, Our 
fecords sliow the performance of every field for ten years. 
Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr. 





FOR $15.65 we turnish 
the highest grade 8-FOOT 
Galvanized Stee! Windmill 


0-foot CALVANIZED STE ¥ 
FOR (0 LOWEST ST PRICES EYER’ KNOWN on windmills 


nd sizes, and mrost 
Uberal windmill offer ever heard of, 


ey. CATALOGUE. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 








ARROW BRAND nn, 


can be very ad- 
vantageously 


applied on 

Farm 

: ings or 
i} by ay 


handy maa. 
Send for free 


samples. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING co. 
80 Pine Street, New York. 














FOR INFORMATION AS. TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina,jGeorgia, Alabama 
and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, A ultural and Immi- 
gration Agent, Jacksonville, Ia. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 76 
Fattening Poultry by Cramming. 


WILLIAM~ H. ALLEN, JR, MASSACHUSETTS. 








STARTED 
cramming, because I had 
known from many years’ 
experience that much of 
my market poultry was 
not in condition to com- 
mand the highest price, 
Furthermore, a market 
poultryman who was in a 

position to know, told me that if one could 

fatten poultry successfully by cramming, 
there was more money in that line than 
in any other, as there was always a dearth 
of fancy poultry in the market. I finally 
started to make a cramming machine, but 
had no literature-on the subject, nor any- 
thing to go by. From 

a coffee pot and a 

baking powder can, 

I rigged up a reser- 

voir and cylinder for 

holding feed. A spout 
was soldered to the 
can and a stout wire 
with a cap used for 

a plunger. This was 

connected to a foot 

lever forcing out the 
feed. 

I constructed a 
coop with the front 
and partitions of 
wire divided into 
seven stalls and put 
in-«seven birds. These 
were fed. on one- 
third bran and two- 
thirds coarse corn 
meal, but they did 
not gain in weight. 
The pump broke 
many times, and it 
was changed this 
way and that until 
finally perfected. It 
took longer to feed 
these seven birds 
than it does now to 
feed 200. 

Before the next lot 
of birds was, put 
in, the coops were 
changed somewhat, 
and the windows 
darkened. I got the 
pump to working 
better, but had to 
stop and fill it for 
about every third 
bird. When I had 
finished the lot some 
were heavier than 
when originally put 
in, and some were 
not. For the third lot, I bought bolted corn 
meal where previously I had used common 
coarse meal and to the mixture of .one- 
third bran and two-thirds meal, I added 











is standing. 


a little charcoal. To my surprise, the birds 


did much better than before. In fact, they 
all gained, though some of them precious 
little. Of the 21 birds, I lost seven. I was 
so anxious to give them a square meal that 
I not only filled the crop, but the wind- 
pipe also. 

I made more coops and Aept at it, for 
the marketmen gave me great encourage- 
ment in the way of prices for those I fat- 
tened, and I saw the good dollar ahead if 
once I could cut out the loss. I kept los- 
ing birds, but at length I awoke to the 
fact that I was feeding each bird the same 
amount of food. So I changed about, and 





fattening by 


on this page one week ago. t 
Vergon is a strong indorsement of his system in his section. 
ter of this tree, loaded with fruit, is shown in the picture, beside which Mr Vergon 
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gauged the amount of feed by feeling of 
the crop. The percentage of loss decreased 
perceptibly, and by constant patience and 
untiring energy I gradually lessened that 
loss so that today it is about nothing; in 
fact, with most lots, none at all, and in 
cases where they do die it is a bird that 
was sickly at time of cooping up. I now 
make better than $30 on each 100 birds fat- 
tening three weeks. I have had lots of 
birds gain three pounds or more, and the 
greater number two pounds, the first two 
weeks. The birds never look more healthy 
than when they are ready for market. 
Their feathers are sleek, the combs red, 
their eyes bright, and they are well filled 
out. They generally bring 6 cents per 
pound more than other chickens. 

With regard to the coops, it took but 
one lot to convince me that there should 








TYPE OF TREE IN THE VERGON APPLE ORCHARD. 


The accompanying photograph, taken by.a staff artist of American Agriculturist, 
shows one of the trees in the famous Vergon apple orchards of Delaware County, O. 
This is a type of Rome Beauty apple as grown under the mulch system described 
The uniform high grade quality of fruit grown by Mr 
The size and charac- 


be a part of the bottom left off at the back 
for the droppings to go through, otherwise 
it made an unsightly mess. I have the 
coops so arranged that a great deal of 
time is saved in feeding. I usually feed 
from 225 to 250 per hour, but I have on 
occasion fed 330. The coops are on legs 
with a tray underneath to catch the drop- 
pings, and in that way put them three high 
and economize much floor space. The front 
is so arranged that -when the lath is pushed 
up it stays there, and after I put the bird 
back, give the lath a gentle tap and it 
drops in place. . 

I have cut out all other lines in the poul- 
try business. I raise no Birds, but buy and 
fatten. I consider it most advisable to 
fatten chicks at about four pounds weight; 
fowls at any time. The breeds that are 


No 18 


preferable are the large framed ones, like 
Wyandotes, Plymouth Rocks, Brahmas, etc. 
I think there is little difference in the breed. 
Where one excels in one point it is defi- 
cient in another. I am not particular 
where I buy as long as the fowl has a 
good frame. 





Favorite Fruits Perpetuated by Grafting. 





Nearly every farmer has some favorite’ 


fruit tree from which he desires to raise 
new ones of the same sort. If cuttings are 
made, packed properly and sent to your 
nurseryman at the right season, grafts can 
be made and new trees started. Many 
nurserymen do this kind of work to accom- 


“‘modate their customers. We give below 


the opinions of some leading nurserymen 
on this subject. 
Cuttings can be 
made at any time 
when the trees are 
dormant. They 
should be packed in 
jJamp moss, and if 


See catia cana 


shipped by mail, 
should be wrapped 
in oiled paper.—[Irv- 
ing Rouse, New 
York. 


In making cuttings 
for grafting pur- 
poses, which is usu- 
ally done in _ the 
spring, they should 
be cut in early win- 
ter before damaged 
by freezing, packed 
and shipped at once 
to the nurserymen 
who have to. use 
them. Fhey will re- 
quire no special at- 
tention for packing 
at this time of the 
year. If the scions 


in nursery, they have 
to be cut, of course, 
-at proper time for 
budding. In this case 
they should be cut, 
and if possible, pack- 
ed in damp spagnum 
moss, and sent by 
express So as to pre- 
vent their drying 
out.—The Storrs & 

Harrison Co, Ohio. 

Our experience has 
been that time for 
cutting scions for 
grafting purposes 
cuts very little fig- 
ure, providing the 
wood is well ripened 
and - perfectly dormant; however, we 
would prefer scions cut in the fall 
before hard freezing weather. They can 
be packed with moss and_ inclosed 
mant; however, we would prefer scions cut 
in the fall before hard freezing weather. 
They can be packed with moss and inciosed 
in burlap for safe shipment, except in ex- 
treme cold weather, when the packages 
should be paper lined to keep out a certain 
degree of frost; however, scions are not 
liable to injury by freezing, providing prop- 
erly handled while in that condition.— 
{Stark Bro’s Nurseries, Missouri. 

In shipping cuttings by the average 
farmer to nurserymen, it is often a failure 
as they often allow them to shrivel and 
use dry chaff. Chaff or straw used for 

(To Page 459] 


are cut for budding 
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A Soil Survey in Porto Rico. 


S. WILLARD HOWE, WASHINGTON, D G 


Following closely upon the establishment 
of the agricultural experiment station in 
Porto Rico by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, the bureau of soils 
conducted a soil survey across the island 
from Arecibo to Ponce, through Utuado 
and Adjuntas. For this purpose a tract 
five miles wide on either side of the mili- 
tary road between these two cities was 
selected for the reason that it was likely 
to include all of the principal soil types 
of the island, as the area traversed the 
coastal plains, the foothills, the dissected 
and eroded plateau, and the central moun- 
tainous region. Three months were spent 
on the island classifying th> soils and 
studying the agricultural resources. 

The party.was confronted at the offset 
by many difficulties. The existing maps of 
the island were small and in many places 
inaccurate, making it necessary for the 
entire area to be first encompassed by a 
traverse party to secure a reliable base 
map. Another drawback was the absence 
of good roads; in some instances even trails 
were not to be found. The military road 
was their chief guidance, but this was 
completed only from Arecibo to Utuado 
and for several miles north of Ponce. The 
area radiating from this road was almost 
a wilderness in places. The distance be- 
tween the two cities forming the terminus 
of the survey is only 40 miles, but on ac- 
count of the lack of roads, the dense veg- 
etation, and the mountainous nature of the 
central part of the island progress was 
greatly retarded. The plateau region is 
deeply eroded, forming narrow necks and 
tongues of varying hights separated by 
valleys or ravines. From the continual 
washings down the mountains, parts of the 
country in this region are dangerous for 
traveling, and even the roads themselves 
are not always safe. 

As travel by team is only possible on the 
few broad roads, Mr C. W. Dorsey, in 
charge of the survey, and his assistants, 
were compelled to use the small horse 
which is the universal bearer of human 
freight throughout the island. When thick 
jungles-had to be penetrated, even this 
means of traveling was necessarily ™ slow. 
The rocks are so porous in some of the 
higher elevations that they support grass 
and shrubbery, although they are devoid 
of-any soil covering. 

The soils of the area were classified into 
20 types, differing in situation, composi- 
tion, and adaptibility to certain crops. 
They embrace superficial weatherings of 
coral reefs and sand, rock weatherings, and 
alluvial deposits. The survey included 
some of the finest sugar cane lands of 
Porto Rico. This crop has been grown on 
the island for 300 years, a fact which is 
attested on the silty soil around Arecibo. 

Fine coffee plantations were also encoun- 
tered. Im some parts these estates were 
so thickly shaded that the coffee bushes 
were lost to view and in other parts, where 
the culture was attempted on dry stony 
land, the farms showed that such soil was 
not suited to this crop. This plant appears 
to thrive better on the higher elevations. 

Although the area surveyed did not em- 
brace the finest tobacco lands of the island, 
some excellent fields were passed near 
Utuado. Here a filler and wrapper grade 
of fine quality is grown. The pasture lands 
and the fruit and truck soils were also 
classified. It was noticed that a crop which 
was being grown on one type was better 
suited to another. The plaintain was en- 
countered on every side, forming the chief 
article of food for all classes. It was ob- 
served that there was much scope for im- 
provement in fruit culture. The rich and 
abundant pasture lands shouid fMmvite the 
increase of stock raising. 

The methods of farming, as reported by 
the survey party, are much in need of im- 
provement. The implements are crude and 
cultivation is performed by oxen, making 
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progress slow and laborious. Transporta- ° 


tion facilities are another hindrance to 
progressive agriculture, especially in the 
coffee districts. In the mountainous re- 
gions the narrow trails are almost impas- 
sable during the rainy season. As improve- 
ments in road construction are being in- 
vestigated by the insular legisiature, these 
difficulties may soon be removed. The ma- 
chinery used for the manufacture of coffee 
and sugar is primitive and cumbersome. The 
introduction of modern apparatus for this 
work is especially needed. Another cause 
for the depression in agriculture is the de- 
struction caused by the hurricane of Au- 
gust, 1898. Although this was four years 
ago, the loss which accompanied it has not 
yet been repaired.in some instances. 

Since American occupation, many notice- 
able improvements have been made. Porto 
Rico is rich in resources. Its truck crops 
could be made more profitable by the in- 
troduction of canning factories. The ex- 
portation of fruit might be increased; and 
the three staple crops, sugar, coffee and to- 
bacco, could well be handled after modern 
methods and in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the trade. With improve- 
ments in transportation facilities, the in- 
troduction of modern machinery and more 
advanced methods of agriculture, and the 
study of the relation of soils to crops, the 
island will realize a “new era” in agri- 
culture that will be permanent and profit- 
able. 


Experience with the Disk Plow. 


H. H. BEAN. 
* 


In July, 1901, I purchased a disk gang 
plow, paying $52 for it. With three horses 
I plowed 94 acres for wheat, plowing 5 
inches deep and 24 inches wide, and making 
about four acres per day. In tall weeds 
and where the ground is not soddy, and 
especially in dry ground, it is a good tool, 
turning a greater amount of earth than 
any other kind of plow, with less power 
required to run it. 

However, my experience is that during 
a wet season and with the ordinary wheat 
stubble, it is not a success. The draft is 
greatly increased in wet ground. Three 
horses can easily pull a double disk in a 
season like last year. During a wet one 
like the present, the draft is heavy for 
four. In fact, it pulled so hard that I have 
temporarily abandoned it, as even. five 
horses could, not keep up to what three 
did last year in the dry, hard ground. 

I plowed 16 acres of timothy seed in Sep- 
tember of last year, but find that it does 
not do good work on that kind of land, as 
it leaves the furrows pitched and piled in 
a rough, irregular manner, leaving holes 
that cannot be filled except by much use 
of the harrow. If set to plow over 4% 
inches deep, no ridge is left between the 
furrows, but being saucer shaped, the disks 
cut a furrow with a thin edge. Not hav- 
ing much weight of earth, the stiff wheat 
stubble constantly’ protrudes from the fur- 
row except when very deep plowing is 
done. 

Very good results are secured when the 
disk is used on dry or nearly dry ground 
which has been mowed and burned over. 
With two seasons’ experience, I cannot 
recommend the disk plow for an all-pur- 
pose tool, but if purchased to use in sea- 
sons when the ground is suitable, and hav- 
ing other plows to use when the disk does 
not run easily, it can be made to pay for 
itself in two seasons’ use, plowing 100 
acres each season. One man and one horse 
are saved. You can ride and do two men’s 
work with only three horses. 


The Area Under Chicory, according to the 
last federal census, now available, was 3069 
acres in 1899, yielding 21,495,870 pounds. This 
is at the rate of about 3% tons to the acre. 
No data was gathered in the census ten years 
ago. Michigan leads with 2823 acres, followed 
by Nebraska, 124, California 78, Maine 29, Wis- 
consin 11, New York 4 acres. 


NEAR 


The Market Garden.. 


Storing Celery for Winter Use. 


Several methods of storing celery are de 
scribed and illustrated in farmers’ bulletin 
148 on celery culture issued by the depart- 
ment of agriculture from which the ae- 











CELERY STORAGE HOUSE. 


companying illustrations are taken. 
Where only a small quantity of celery is to 
be stored for winter, a cheap method is to 
bank it up with earth and cover where 
grown. Place enough earth around the 
base of the plants to hold them in good 
form and allow them to remain without 
further banking as long as there is any 
danger of a hard frost. When necessary, 
the earth should be thrown up to the very 
tops of the plant almost covering them 
and as the weather becomes cooler, cover 
the ridge with coarse manure, straw or 
corn fodder held in place by means of 
stakes or boards. 

Trenching is employed by large growers. 
The celery is partly banked with earth and 
allowed to remain where grown until in 
danger from heavy frosts. Set two parallel 
lines of 12 inch boards 18 or 20 inches apart 
between which the celery is packed with 
the roots imbedded in soil. When the 
space between the boards is filled the soil 
is thrown up on the outside to the tops of 
the boards which are then lifted out and 
the soil allowed to come in contact with 
the celery. Trenches are usually made 
from 50 to 60 feet long or small enough to 
permit ine removal of the whole trench 
at one time. As colder weather approach- 
es, the celery is either removed and mar- 
keted or covered with boards, straw or 
corn fodder on top for protection. 

Another method of tranching is to exca- 
vate a pit about 24 inches deep, 3 feet wide 
and of any desired length, as shown in the 
illustration. Loosen the soil in the bottom 
and set the roots in this. Pack the trench 
full of plants, placing the roots close to- 
gether with considerable soil attaching to 
them. As the celery is placed in thé trench 
it should-be well watered and then allowed 
to remain open long enough for the tops 
to become dry. Place a 12-inch board on 
edge, along each side of the trench, and 
bank up with earth on the outside. Cover 
the.trench with a roof of boards, sash, 
straw, poles or cornstalks, and as_ the 
weather becomes cooler increase the cov- 
ering to keep out frost. Celery stored in 
this manner will keep until late in winter. 
This method is recommended for farmers 
and small gardeners. 

Large growers who wish to store celery 
for late keeping employ a storage house 
similar to the one illustrated. A cross sec- 
tion shows a house 24 feet wide, its side 
walls 2 feet high and 11 feet to the ridge. 
The roof should be of heavy planks with 
one end resting on top of the wall and the 
other on a ridge pole supported by a line 
of posts through the center. The cracks 
between the roof planks may be battened 
with old celery blanching boards, and the 
whole covered to a depth of 4 inches with 
earth and sodded over or double roofed to 
keep ‘out ‘frost. "The ‘ends of ‘the house 
should be built double with @ dead-air 
space between, and there should be a large 
door in each end. The floor of the house 
should. have a covering of 3 er 4 inches of 





sand or fine earth in which to pack the 
roots of the celery. It is desirable to have 
the storehouse subdivided lengthwise into 
beds 6 to 8 feet wide by means of 6-inch 
boards raised 3 or 4 inches from the ground 
and fastened to stakes. These partitions 
increase the circulation of air through the 
celery and tend to keep the plants up in 
good condition. 


Keeping up Soil Fertility. 


Cc. W. ALLEN, ILLINOIS. 





Out of the soil comes directly or indirect- 
ly the world’s food supply. When this is 
realized, the importance of keeping up the 
fertility of the land is apparent. Some be- 
lieve that rotation of crops, seeding down 
to clover occasionally, will bring back the 
virgin fertility of Illinois and other prairie 
lands. The addition of fertilizing material 
will undoubtedly be of great help, but this 
of course is limited by the cost. The ques- 


tion arises as to what has become of the 
black loam soil which 50 years ago cov- 
ered all this central west region. I be- 


lieve the explanation lies in the fact that 
of the tillahle corn land in the United 
States, one-half consists of hills and roll- 
ing territory, while the other is valley land 
and river plains. When these elevated 
areas are cultivated, the rich soil is washed 
off the highest points by heavy rains and 
deposited in the valleys, where fall plow- 
ing is practiced. This washing or transfer 
of soil is carried on throughout the entire 
winter. Some of the black loam is washed 
into the large creeks and rivers, but the 
most of it finds lodgment at the foot of 
hills and knolls. 

What can be done to prevent this uneven 
distribution of rich soil? We cannot de- 
pend upon clover alone, for in addition to 
the uncertainty of getting a good catch, 
the crop freezes out badly during a cold 
winter. Neither can we depend upon stable 
manure alone, as 80% of the farmers do not 
accumulate enough in one year to cover 
five acres. Cover crcps should be sown in 
order to prevent washing, and fall plow- 
ing on exposed hillsides should be avoided. 
Someone has suggested that the spreading 
of this deposited soil from the valleys on 
the exposed uplands would be more than 
equivalent to a heavy application of ma- 
nure or several crops of clover. This could 
be done to a limited extent at any rate, 
by means of wheel scrapers. One man and 
team ought to cover half an acre a day 6 
inches deep, provided he did not have to 
haul it too far. I believe the time will 
come when machinery will be available for 
doing just this kind of work. It seems to 
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PIT FOR TRENCHING CELERY. 

me that an outfit could be built for this 
exclusively. It would go from one place to 
work for 


another just as threshers now 

different farmers in a neighborhood. It 
may be years before this is accomplished, 
but I believe that it will come and that 
it is the cheapest method of fertilizing 
washy soils, 

Foodstuffs for Balancing Corn. 
s. M A 





All stock feeds may be divided into two 
general classes,—one in which the fat- 
producing and heat-forming ingredients, 
such as starch, the sugars, etc, designated 
as carbohydrates, and the fats largely pre- 
dominate, and the other class containing a 
relatively large amount of muscle-making 
material, commonly known as _ protein. 
This protein is required for good growth 
in young animals and for breeding stock 
and animals in milk and is very valuable 
even in the final fattening process. The 
line between these two classes of foods 
cannot be sharply drawn in all cases, some 
feeds being so nearly between the two as 
to be as appropriately placed in one class 
as the other. 

In general the best ration is made of 
such a combination of foodstuffs as will 
give the proper proportion of protein and 
carbohydrates for the particular class of 
animals or the special purpose for which 
it is to be used. At the same time careful 
attention must be given to the cost of the 
material to be used, the palatability of the 
ration and the convenience with which it 
may -be obtained and fed. In short, the 
controlling factor in making up every 
ration should be its cost in proportion to 
its productiveness, but as has already been 
stated, the taste and appetite of the ani- 
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mal should be catered to and heed shotilé 
be given to the adaptability of the ration 
to the special use to which it is to be put. 

A vast majority of the feeders of Amer- 
ica find it necessary and profitable to use 
the @roduct of the corn plant as the basis 
of all rations for all classes of stock. It is 
clear that when feed is to be purchased, 
it should as far as practicable be selected 
with reference to supplementing, balancing 
or adding to the value of the material al- 
ready on hand, rather than to purchase 
more of the same class. If clover, alfalfa, 
cow. peas, bran, middlings, gluten meal, 
cottonseed meal, or linseed meal be select- 
ed to combine with the corn products, the 
feeding value of the resulting ration would 
be directly increased. As illustrations of 
the value of combining such materials with 
corn products, the following results. of 
careful experiments are cited. 

With dairy cows Jordan reports the re- 
sults of an experiment in which the yield 
of milk from cows when fed on six pounds 
of corn daily and all the timothy hay they 
‘would eat was compared with the quan- 
tity of milk obtained from the same cows 
when fed on a balanced ration consisting 
of two pounds corn meal, two pounds of 
cottonseed meal and two pounds of gluten 
meal together with all the timothy hay 
they would eat. Both. rations supplied 
practically the same quantity of digestible 
nutrients, but the proportion: of protein 
was nearly twice as much in the mixed 
grain as in the corn meal ration. The re- 
sults showed that during the time the 
cows were fed the balanced ration, they 
produced from one-fifth-to nearly one-third 
more milk than when they were fed on the 
unbalanced ration, and that the yield of 
milk solids was from 30 to 40% greater. 

In-my investigation with growing steers 
the results of several years, in which a 
gain from corn and timothy hay is com- 
pared with that from several other rations, 
in which the corn was at least partially 
balaneed with cowpea hay, clover hay, 
etc, a summary of the results is presented 
in the following tables: 


COMPARISON OF RATIONS, 


Av Grain 

Corn Hay Total daily pip 
eaten, eaten, gain, gain, gain, 
bs Ibs Ibs ibs ibs 


First trial. 

Corn and timothy hay.1568 6536 260 .64 6.00 
Corn and cowpea hay.1568 7757 624 1.54 2.51 
Second trial. 

Corn andtimothy hay.1926 4543 318 1.00 6.06 
Corn and clover hay..1926 5719 640 2.00 3.01 
Corn and millet....... 1926 3941 119 .37 16.10 
Corn and sorg’m hay.1926 4727 166 .52 11.60 
In the first trial, there were four steers 
in each lot which were fed four pounds 
corn per head per day. The substitution 
for cowpea hay for timothy more than 
doubled the gain. In the second trial six 
pounds shelled corn was given per head 
per day. The results of the two experi- 
ments. are in full accord. The corn when 
fed with either clover or cowpeas was 
more than twice as efficient as when com- 
bined with any’ of the other materials 

named. 


— 


New Era Cow Pea Very Satisfactory. 


Cc. W. MORRILL, GEORGIA, 
« 





Up to this year I grew all the leading 
varieties of cowpeas with the exception of 
the New Era. Last spring I tried this va- 
riety for the purpose of testing its quality 
as a table pea as well as for forage. I 
secured the seed from a friend, who in- 
formed me that it was a new variety and 
that two crops could be grown here in the 
south during one season. He informed me 
also that it was not valuable for table use. 
My experience the present season shows 
that it is a very good pea for the table, 
having a nutty flavor, and would be suita- 
ble in a bill of fare about twice a week. 
My pees are now riperirg, having grown 
from seed planted in the spring. It would 
do my northern friends good to see this 
crop, for it is my belief that this pea 
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should be grown north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. The vines are one mass of pods 
from 6 to 10 inches long, and blossoms are 
still coming. 

I note article from Frank D. Fuller in 
American Agriculturist, printed Septem- 
ber 20, giving his experience with cowpeas. 
He recommends the Whippoorwill variety 
for the central and northern states. I 
think the New Era is superior to the Whip- 
poorwill, even for the south. It grows as 





ROLLED ROAD WITH FIRM, SMOOTH SURFACE, 


strong and produces much more seed, when 
properly fertilized. One peculiarity I have 
noficed—that it produces a heavy crop with 
less moisture than any other variety I have 
ever grown. I believe that a succession 
will give a northern farmer feed from 
spring until frost. 

I have been testing the effect of ferti- 
lizers on this crop, and believe that the 
right principle is to feed the crop on soil. 
Farmers make a mistake is not fertilizing 
the cowpea. While they will grow on poor 
land, my experience proves that when fer- 
tilized with 10% phosphoric acid and 4% 
potash, at the rate of 300 pounds per acre, 
the vines were three times as luxuriant 
and produced double the amount of seed. 
I find that the best method of sowing where 
seed is wanted is to plant in rows of 30 
inches apart with the plant about 18 inches 
apart in the row, putting from six to ten 
peas in a hill. 





Rolling Roads Important. 


Where earth roads are to be cared for, 
the roller is an important implement. This 
is pointed out by M. O. Eldridge in a recent 
bulletin issued by the department of agri- 
culture. He calls attention to the fact that 
earth is composed of small fragments 
which touch each other at certain points, 
leaving voids between. Where earth is 
broken ‘and pulverized, these points are 
equal in volume to the solid particles, and 
as a result, the earth will absorb almost 
an equal portion of water. 

In building or maintaining roads, it is 
therefore desirable that these small par- 
ticles be pressed and packed into as small 
@& space as possible, in order that surplus 
water may not pass in and destroy the sta- 
bility of the road. To this end, rolling is 
very beneficial. The work of ,maintaining 
earth roads will be greatly lessened by the 
proper use of the roller. 

After additional matter has been placed 
on the surface of the road, it should be 





“ earefully rolled and not allowed to wash 


off into the ditch. If the earth is left 
loose, wheels will cut in and result in 
ridges and furrows which will hold water 
and result in a sticky, muddy surface in 





UNROLLED ROAD, WITH LOOSE, SOFT SURFACE. 


winter weather and a dusty one in dry 
‘weather. If the surface is gone over with 
a heavy roller, it can usually be made 
sufficiently firm to sustain teams without 
deep rutting and to resist in a large meas- 
ure the penetrating power of the water. 
Such work should be done when the soil 
is in a plastic state, so that it will pack 
readily. The moist particles are pressed 
together and the road is put in good con- 
dition for immediate travel. 


GOOD ROADS 
Drawing Heavy Loads of Logs. 


A method of road making.whereby one 
span of horses is enabled to draw half a 
carload of logs is in vogue in some districts 
of Vermont and New Hampshire, where 
the International paper company, through 
its agent, Charles H. Green, is carrying 
on operations for pulp wood. In the sum- 
mer the location of the road is selected, 
care being taken that it shall be entirely 
down grade, and this site is cleared and 
graded. As soon as snow comes, the road 
is scraped, after which a sprinkler is run 
over it and the entire mass allowed to 
freeze, making a solid mass of ice. The 
road is then divided into sections of abqut 
half a mile each, and each section is given 
in charge of a man, whose duty it is to 
keep it in repair. 

To keep the load from running onto the 
horses, hay is sprinkled in the road, and to 
such an extent that the horses are obliged 
to pull, even on the steepest grades. 
Gravel has been used fot this purpose, but 
it was found to wear out the runners. Now 
cheap flat grass hay is used. The hay is 
raked up every night and scattered freshly 
every morning. If there has been snow 
during the night, the section man must 
scrape it all off before putting on the hay, 
and repair all damage done the day pre- 
vious. 

As the first load comes down in the morn- 
ing, the section man is at the upper end 
of his beat, and rides down, lookink out for 
places where the horses are crowded or 
where there is too much hay. The least 
bumping or shaking shows a defect in the 
road which must be remedied at once. All 
manure is immediately removed. Most of 
these roads have a “go-back road’’ in con- 
nection. When thé ice is off, a good car- 
riage road remains for use during the 
summer. 

The cost of making and keeping the road 
is of course large. In one instance at Gran- 
ville, Vt, $3500 was expended on 2% miles 
of road. On the other hand, there is great 
saving. Previous to making these roads, 
Mr Green paid 50 cents per 1000 feet of logs 
per mile for hauling. The average price is 
now 17 to 20 cents per 1000 feet per mile. 
The heaviest load carried this year was 
on this Granville road, when a span of 
horses drew a sled loaded with nearly seven 
cords of logs, a weight of 30,000 pounds. 
The heaviest load ever drawn by two 
horses was at Waterville, N H, where for 
21%, miles a load was moved, which after 
sawing measured 13 cords, 117 feet, only a 
fraction less than two carloads. This load 
was viewed by about 200 people. Where 
short logs are carried, narrow sleds are 
used, but where the logs are long it is 
found necessary to have wide sleds. 


Repair Earth Roads Promptly. 


It is more convenient to look after earth 
roads in spring and fall, but do not allow 
them to take care of themselves for the 
remainder of the year. The greatest com- 
mon road need in the United States is fre- 
quent inspection. If this is given daily, 
no extensive repairs will be necessary, and 
instead of a read becoming worse, it will 
improve from day to day. 

The road should be carefully leveled at 
all times with a drag, smoothing harrow 
or any instrument that will fill up the ruts, 
level down elevations and keep the road 
so that water will run off readily as soon 
as it falls. The best method of doing this 
must be decided upon by each locality. In 
some places the road grader is used with 
the best of results. The great difficulty 
has been that sufficient road graders are 
not available to keep all the roads in‘ any 
particular seetion in the best of condition. 
Drags so constructed as to level the road 
and draw the earth near the middle are 
very satisfactory and are not at all expen- 
sive. Any farmer can make them for him- 
self. 

It is very important to prevent -water 
standing on the surface, but it is equally 














important to see that it is also removed 
from ditches alongside the road. This can 
sometimes be accomplished by having good 
open drains, but in most cases these should 
be supplemented by tile. Just where to 
place the tile is frequently a problem, In 
the comparatively level sections of the cen- 
tral west, a tile in the bottom -of the ditch 
at either side of the road is probably al) 
that is necessary. 

If the land inclines to wash badly, this 
tile should not be placed in the bottom of 
the ditch, for it will soon become uncov- 
ered and ineffective. Place it either nearer 
the road or between the ditch and the road 
fence. The depth for the tile and the size to 
be used will all depend upon the amount 
of water to be removed, the eharacter ot 
the soil, etc. Where the tile is very care- 
fully laid, 1 inch of fall to the 100 feet is 
sufficient. 





The Handy Mechanic. 


Building a Lime Kiln. 





This is in answer to a recent inquiry from 
Pennsylvania about a homemade lime kiln. 
It is answered by a practical farmer in 
Maryland who has burned much lime. 

Make the bottom of logs, or any wood 
that is handy. There should be about a 
foot of wood, leaving a space about a foot 
wide through the whole length of the kiln. 
The foundation should be about 25 feet 
long and 18 feet wide, although this may 
vary with the hight and the slope you wish 
to give it. Fill the space with fine wood 
to fire the kiln. Then cover the whole bot- 
tom with fine coal or coal slack, just 
enough to cover the wood, then put on 
about a foot of limestone and another 
layer of coal, and so on until the kiln is 
finished, drawing each end in enough to 
give the sides and ends a slope that will 
hold a-coat of slack or clay. 

Cover the while kiln, leaving spaces at 
each end where you fire the kiln to give it 
enough air. to get well lighted, say a 
couple of days after you fire it, then cover 
the cpenings. Do not break the limestone 
smaller than necessary. The coal runs be- 
tween the cracks of the large stones and 
the fire gets through the kiln better, and 
there is no reason why the large stones 
should not burn. Use eight or ten bushels 
of coal to the perch of stone, and throw 
the large stones to the center and the 
small ones on the outer edge. I have seen 
kilns that would burn from 20 to 250 perch 
in this way. The larger they are the bet- 
ter they burn. About 1600 bushels of lime 
are usually obtained from 50 perch of 
limestone. 





A Handy Winter Barrow is here pic- 
iured and is described by W. D. Jacobs of 
Franklin county, Vt. There is a single 
front runner, t, and two rear runners, cc, 
made of brace iron or wooden wagon fel- 
loes. The front runner is of 1% inch hard- 








BARROW TO USE IN SNOW. 


wood and should be ironed. The bed pieces, 
aa, are 2% inches wide, one inch thick and 
3% feet long. The braces, bb, are 1 inch 
thick, 2% inches wide and 16 inches long. 
There are two pieces, e, 8 inches long, made 
of hardwood and built to the frame, aa. 
The rocker pin, g, is the width of the bed 
and this fits in the front runner. The 
dash, d, may be of any desired hight. 





Labeling Honey Bottles—I did quite a 
iittle experimenting to find a good paste for 
labeling glass packages, until I discovered 
gum tragacanth. When this is used the 
labels never. shrivel nor peel off. It should 
be dissolved in cold water several days be- 
fore using.—[F. G. 








Cheap but Effective Poultry Hcuses. 


A. J. DOORR, IOWA, A PRIZE WINNER IN AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY CONTEST. 





The lot consists of seven acres and the 
chickens run at large in it. The houses 
were all new, havirg been built in the 


House No 1 is 
and consists of 


spring and summer of 1899. 
12x16 feet on the ground, 


a gambrel roof set on 2x4 inch sills on a 
tight wall laid in mortar. The roof or 


house, for all it is is a roof, is made of 1x8 
inch grooved roofing and the joints covered 
with 3-inch strips. The gable ends are 
made of the same material. It is lined 
throughout wi tarred paper, making it 
water and windproof. 

The roosts are 1x4 inch strips and are 
hung from the purlins and come to within 
3 feet of the ground. There is a tight floor 
1 foot below them to catch the droppings. 
This arrangement gives the fowls the en- 
tire floor space to live in, and by using 
plenty of straw it answers for a. scratch- 
ing shed. It is the cheapest house, for 
the room it contains, that can be built, and 
cost me $20. It has a door and a large 
window in the south side. The nests-are 
made of large tobacco pails and cracker 
boxes. Some are hung on the sides of the 
building, while others are in the corners 
on the ground. The latter are covered and 
have a hole cut in the end to admit the 
hens. This is greatly prized by Miss Biddy, 
as she can get out of sight to lay her 
golden fruit. 

House No 2 has a basement, but is built 
in the same manner above, making it two 
stories. Two sides are dug into a hill, but 
the other two are on a level with the 
ground. It is 14x16 feet, outside measure. 
The walls are 1 foot thick, of grout or con- 
crete, and 6% feet high. The basement is 
12x16 feet, inside, and 6 feet high in the 
clear, as 2x6 inch joist are used for floor 

®timbers and floored over tight. There are 
six windows in the basement and three in 
the upper part. The basement will not 
freeze in the coldest weather. This house 
complete cost $55. The floors in the base- 
ment and in house No 1 are of sand or 
gravel, raised a little above the outside 
level, and are always clean and dry. These 
houses will accommodate 150 fowls. 


Killing and Preparing Fowls for the Table. 


A. V. MEERSCH, NEW YORK. 





Farmers seldom have any difficulty in 
killing their birds painlessly, but amateurs 
sometimes find the operation a difficult 
matter. It should be performed humanely 
and mereifully, though an ignorant opera- 
tor may unintentionally be guilty of cruel- 
ty. An attempt to wring the neck has 
been known to end in the head of the bird 
being twisted round and round, the result 
being that it comes to life again. 

Wringing the neck is one of the most 
painless ways of killing a fowl, and with 
care, this should not be difficult. The fowl 
must be held firmly by the legs with the 
left hand, while the head is grasped with 
the right hand with the thumb and fingers 
round the throat. The bird is then placed 
across the knees, breast downward, with 
the neck held over the right knee. The 
neck is then quickly and firmly extended 
and the head bent back suddenly with some 
force. By this means the neck should be 
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dislocated just below the junction with the 
head. Another humane way of killing is 
to hold the fowl by the legs with the head 


hanging down and strike a sharp blow 
with a thick stick across the back of the 
head. A simple and effectual method is to 


neck with the 
round, holding 
weight of the 


hold the fowl firmly by the 
hand and swing the bird 
the neck tightly, when the 
fowl breaks the neck. 
Chickens intended for market should not 
be offered for sale in a rough and unpre- 
pared state, or they will not realize the best 
prices. All the details of killing, plucking 
and shaping must be carefully attended to. 
The birds ought to be kept without food 
for at least 18 hours before killing to empty 


the crop, otherwise the undigested food 
may sour and taint the carcass. Pluck 
the birds ‘while still warm. The feathers 


are then more easily pulled out and there 
is less risk of tearing the skin. 

In some sections it is customary to leave 
the: feathers on the wings. The shaping 
also varies somewhat according to _ the 
locality. As a rule picking is started by 
pulling out the feathers in the wings. Then 
the fowl is placed on the breast and the 
feathers removed, beginning at the stern 
and working to the neck. The bird is next 
turned on its back, the legs and tail feath- 
ers are plucked, and then the breast to the 
middle of the throat. Ducks are usually 
killed by hrusting a knife through the roof 
of the mouth into the brain. A usual mode 
of killing geese is to strike them a blow 
at the back of the neck and run a sharp 
pointed knife into the hoilow at the junc- 
tion of the head and neck. Turkeys are 
killed by thrusting a knife through the roof 
the wings being crossed to prevent strug- 
gling. Fowls must be bled also when killed. 





Experience with Green Cut Bone—No 
one thing can be fed to fowls that will give 
better results than a judicious and persist- 
ent feeding of green or raw cut bone. When 
earing for a flock of 70 fowis one winter, 
16 of which were White Leghorns, I car- 
ried into the house from 42 to 58 eggs per 
day. This was during December, January, 
February, and when eggs were highest and 
other poultrymen were not securing eggs. 
If fowls are matured, and if they have not 
been overfed with starchy foods, and if 
they have good health, I can guarantee 
that there is no one thing which. can be fed 
to them that will bring the results that will 
the feeding of cut bone and clover.—[{H. 
B. H. 





Silage for Poultry is one of the best 
green feeds for winter. Where one has no 
silo, some clover or corn may be preserved 
in a barrel for the hens. Here is the way 
ene successful poultryman does it: Select 
airtight barrels and in the bottom place 
6 inches green grass or clover. Pound this 
down with a rammer and continue filling 
and pounding until the barrel is full. Cut 
corn fodder can be used in the same way. 
The tighter the material is packed the bet- 
ter it will keep. Press the head in and 
keep the barrel in a cool place. 





Pigs Following Cattle—Where cattle are 
on heavy feed and where their feed is not 
ground, one pig should be kept to two 
steers. It is a serious waste not to have 
plenty of hogs about the cattle feed lot. 
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Latest Model Bone Cutter 


| On 10 Loy Free Trial. 
No money asked until you 
waranty that Mann’s La 
all kinds of bone easier, faster and in bet- 
ter shape than any other. If not, sendit 
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Improving Farm Products in New York. 


At the October meeting of the Bedford 
farmers’ club, a report of which was given 
in American Agriculturist two weeks ago, 
there was exhibited a collection of vege- 
tables and other farm products that at- 
tracted much attention and favorable com- 
ment. All the materials were grown on 
the farm of the host, James Wood, near 
Mt Kisco, in Westchester county, N Y. For 
many years Mr Wood has been particular- 
ly interested in the development of plants 
and animals by careful selectioy and breed- 
ing. He has one of the hk-st flocks of 
Hampshire Down sheep, as well as a su- 
perior lot of Hackney horses, found any 
place in this country. His work in plant 
breeding is no less interesting. 

During the past 40 years he has developed 
a distinct type of White Dent corn; the 
seed was originally brought from the south. 
At first the stalks were from 10 to 12 feet 





ligh, and the ears set high above the 
ground, making it extremely difficult to 
handle. By skilful selection and breeding 


Mr Wood has reduced the 
type of stalk to about six 


feet. The ears are long 
ond well filled, in many 
instances covering the 


ccb even to the very end. 
The cob is small and the 
grain large. The ears set 
low and the corn is much 
more easily handled than 
formerly. In addition 
there has been such a dis- 
tinct improvement in the 
type that it has been des- 
ignated the Northern 
White Dent corn. Several 
ears of this splendid corn 
are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration tak- 
en by American Agricul- 
turist, which gives a fair- 
ly good idea of the type 
developed. This year Mr 
Wood has been testing 
the Eureka Yellow corn, 
seed of which he secured 
from Pennsylvania. Judg- 
ing from the yield and 
general character of the 
corn on four acres this 
season, he is much im- 
pressed with it. 

Another feature of 
plant breeding on Mr 
Wood's place is a well de- 
fined type of Aberdeen 
turnip grown extensively 
and fed by him to his 
sheep. This type of tur- 
nip has been selected and 
bred for nearly 50 years 
on his farm, and has now 
reached a high state of 
perfection. A type of this 
round, well balanced tur- 
nip is shown at the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the accompanying photograph. He 
feeds these early in the winter without cut- 
ting them. The sheep “scoop” them out 
eagerly. For .spring feed he uses the Im- 
proved American rutabaga, several of 
which are shown in the photograph. They 
are run through a cutter before being fed. 

When asked why he preferred the round 
type of turnip rather than the flat variety, 
Mr Wood said the former had several ad- 
vantages over the latter. In his experience 
as a practical feeder, it becomes necessary 
occasionally to store large quantities of 
roots for winter feeding. To keep success- 
fully, it is necessary to top them quite 
closely to prevent sprouting after they go 
through a certain stage of fermentation 
and heating. With the flat variety it is 
difficult to top close enough, without con- 
siderable loss to the vegetable, to prevent 
the pushing out of the dormant buds around 
the top when in store. On the other hand, 
with the round variety, as developed in this 
instance, they are very easily topped with 
one whack of a large knife. 

Another vegetable in this collection was 


a type of cauliflower. While traveling in 
Denmark some years ago, Mr Wood -was 
struck with some deep, thick heads of cauli- 
flower grown in that country. He secured 
seeds from them, brought them to this 
country, and has been growing this type 
of Danish cauliflower on his place ever 
since. The head is large and thick, having 
a depth rarely seen in any of the varieties 
in our local markets. Several heads are 
shown in the picture. A collection of lima 
beans was shown, among which were one 
poled variety and the three dwarfs of Hen- 
derson, Dreer and Burpee. Of the three va- 
rieties of cabbage shown in the picture he 
considers the American Savoy, the one on 
the left, the best for table and general use. 
Autumn King and Flat Dutch are grown 
quite extensively, and fed to sheep during 
the early winter months. He is especially 
fond of the former as sheep feed, on ac- 
count of its large size and splendid yield. 
There was a splendid display of celery, 
eggplant, Brussels sprouts and squases, 
also one variety of wheat, Carman’s No 6, 
which Mr Wood considers one ef the best 


HIGH-CLASS PRODUCTS FROM EASTE 


wheats for Westchester county. In his ex- 
perience he says it does not lodge as badly 
as some other varieties, and one year it 
returned him 40% bushels per acre. This 
year, owing to varied conditions, the yield 
was 26 bushels per acre. This year he 
seeded one piece September 23 and another 
October 7. He does not advise such early 
planting, and is of the opinion that he will 
be obliged to pasture off the early piece 
this fall, as the growth is now entirely too 
rank. 

Cultivation of Small Fruits—A general 
discussion of this subject at the summer 
meeting of the Missouri state horticulturai 
society, brought out the fact that thorough 
cultivation is necessary for all variéties. 
H. W. Jenkins prefers surface cultivation 
through the season. Wheat straw mulch 
reflects heat and burns up berries. Discus- 
sion on dewberries brought out the fact that 
they were not profitable unless grown in 
sufficient quantities for carload shipments. 
The best method of managing is to destroy 
old canes every year and let new ones come 
up the following spring. 
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This splendid lot of farm products was grown and exhibited by James Wood of Westchester county, 
N Y, at the October meeting) of the Bedford farmers’ club. Many of these vegetables are the result of years 
of careful selection, as here described. 
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Methods in Vergon Apple Orchard—]. 





Recently we have heard much about the 
mulch system in apple orchards. One of 
the most successful apple growers in this 
country, who believes in and practices this 
system is F. P. Vergon of Delaware county, 
O. Recently a representative of this paper 
was in these remarkable orchards and got 
the following facts: 

“Mr Vergon, will you describe your loca- 
tion for our readers. They are greatly in- 
terested in your success. Don’t you think 
¥our soil and location has much to do with 
the splendid results you get by the mulch 
system?” %. 

My location is adjoining north of the clas- 
sic city of Delaware. My orchard is on 
some of our most elevated tableland, on 
the Olentaugy river. The primitive timber 
was principally sugar tree, with a good 
depth of rich loam and brash red clay sub- 
soil, underlaid with shale, but quite deep. 
This territory I had pastured with Short- 
horrn cattle for about 37 years. It was a 
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fine blue grass pasture. It was nearly, per- 
haps quite, as rich as virgin soil. Every 
depression was thoroughly drained before 
the trees were planted. Frost drainage for 
this territory, of 50 acres, is excellent. The 
Olentaugy river forms a semi-circle on the 
west, geographically forming a horseshoe, 
and I am inclosed inside of the horseshoe. 

The valley is about one-third of a mile 
broad, perhaps, 40 feet lower than the or- 
chard land. On the south, running parallel 
with the-orchard, is Sugar run, the feeder 
of Greenwood lake, running through a gulch, 
40 to 50 feet deep and from 300 to 400 feet 
broad, passing through the center of the 
orchard. Parallel with this also, a small 
brook runs through a beautiful valley, 
which is from 15 to 18 feet lower than the 
tableland. This brook supplies water for 
spraying purposes. It is in the valley that 
the effect of frost drainage is produced 
and is most apparent. It only occasionally 
occurs that the tops of the trees, that are 
higher than the tableland, have any apples. 
Below this line all are frozen and the trees 
on the tableland entirely escape. It is prob- 
able that the river on the west and Green-~ 








‘wood lake on the east may favorably tem- 
per the atmosphere, thus producing this 
result. At any rate, the location has proven 
a good one, quite romantic and picturesque. 

“How do you prepare the ground for 
planting. a new orchard, and how do you 
set the trees?” 

The last 1200 trees I planted was in the 
spring of 1888, on this land, adjoining the 
old orchard on the east. The land was not 
plowed. The holes were dug in the fall 
and early winter, 3 feet in diameter and 18 
inches deep. The sod was lifted off in two 
pieces. The soil or loam put in one pile 
and the clay in another, near the hole, and 
the two pieces of sod inverted in the bottom 
of the hole at once. The action of the frost 
during the winter perfectly pulverized the 
small piles of dirt, which thawed out and 
beeame dry so early that we completed 
our planting by the middle of April. 

Only carefully selected trees were ac- 
cepted, with low heads 2% to 3 feet from 
the ground, which were trimmed with care 
before planting. All mutilated roots were 
cut sloping from the underside. If the 
tree was forked, we cut the least of them 
and then thinned out the branches so there 
wil! be no clump together on the body. In 
other words, leave the branches one above 
the other, never two, if possible, opposite 
each other on the body of the tree. If 
trimmed in this way, the branches will 
knit so much better to the tree as to 
almost escape the splitting down during 
storms, or when they are heavily laden 
with fruit. 

FAVORS LOW-HEADED TREES. 

“Why do you advocate low headed trees 
and do you personally superintend the 
planting?” 

Low-headed trees grow more stalky at 
once and are less liable to- be whipped 
about by the wind than those that. have 
been trimmed to head 5 or 6 feet high, 
as recommended by some, who ought to 
know better. Furthermore, if trimmed 
high, they cannot well avoid the branches 
being too close together on the body of the 
tree. The planting of my trees was done 
by myself, assisted by. my sons, in the most 
careful manner. The soil had sloughed 
down in the holes during the winter so 
there was but little to do to prepare them 
and restore them to their original and 
proper depth. 

I think that I held every tree that was 
planted, leaning each slightly to the south- 
west to brace them against the prevailing 
winds. It requires the exercise of the ut- 
most care while the soil is being put in. 
The trees should be churned a little and 
damped wéll, two or three times, leaving 
no cavities under the roots. This must be 
done so that the trees will starid in the 
right position; without stamping the earth 
on one side of the tree to hold it in place. 
If this is done the tree will be on a strain, 
it will go back as soon as the ground is 
wet. 

METHODS OF MULCHING. 

“How do you mulch young trees and 
when is the material applied?” 

Every tree was mulched with stable ma- 
nure before dry weather set in. A two- 
horse wagon load of manure should be 
placed evenly to every 10 or 12 trees, in a 
circle of about 4 feet in diameter around 
the tree. In October, with an iron rake, 
it was. removed clean from the tree to, the 
outside of the circle and a little mound of 
earth scraped up with a hoe around each 
tree, from 6 to 8 inches high. This ‘was 
done as a protection against field mice. 
This is a cheap ‘way of doing it and per- 
haps as good as any way, while the trees 
are small. I have tried light wire screen 
for young trees, cut about 9xi2 inches, 
rolled on a broom handle. Open it and it 
will spring around the tree, needing no 
further fastening. Chuck it down to the 
poser te and it looks all right. Unfortunate- 
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For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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ly the freezing heaves it up for an inch or 
so, and it usually stays up. The spring 
in it holds it to the tree, so the tree is 
left bare just where the mice do the mis- 
chief. 

The remainder of this valuable interview 
will be printed soon. 


———$—e al 


A New and Destructive Apple Rot. 


H, J. EUSTACE, N Y EXPERIMENT STATION. 





An unusual and sérious trouble with har- 
vested apples has appeared in western New 
York. It is confined entirely to scabby ap- 
ples. A white or pinkish mildew appears 
upon the scab spots and transforms them 
into brown, sunken, bitter, rotten spots. 
On very scabby apples these rotten spots 
soon coalesce and ruin the fruit. The dam- 
age done is enormous. In Niagara, Orleans, 
Monroe and Wayne counties, thousands of 
barrels of apples have been ruined. The 
varieties most affected are Greening and 
Fall Pippin. Upon investigation it was 
found that the white mildew on the scab 
spots is the cause of the rot, and that it 
is a distinct fungus having no connection 
with the scab fungus. The scab itself will 
not rot a fruit, but it breaks the skin 
wherever it grows and thereby makes an 
opening for this other fungus to get into 
the apple and rot it. 

Traces of the rot are sometimes found 
upon apples while still on the trees, but 
the greatest damage is done during the 
Sweating process, either in piles on. the 
ground or in barrels. Apples barreled im- 
mediately after picking and placed at once 
in cold storage seem to escape the trouble, 
but it is liable to appear later when the 
fruit is placed upon the market. A pre- 
ventive of the rot is much to be desired, 
but at present none is known. Investiga- 
tions in this line are now in progress at 
this station. The whole trouble can be 
traced back to a lack of thorough spray- 
ing. Had the apples been kept free from 
scab by spraying, the white rot fungus 
could do them no harm in storage. How- 
ever, the past season has been exception- 
ally favorable for scab and spraying has 
been less effective than usual. 





Storing Apples and Pears—iIn some Ger- 
man experiments, it was shown that ap- 


ples wrapped in tissue paper or newspapers, 


then placed in boxes lined with peat dust, 
kept well from November 1 to May 15 fol- 
lowing. Eleven out of the 14 varieties stored 
in this way averaged over 80% of perfect 
fruit.- Pears did not keep as well. In ‘con- 
nection with this experiment, apples and 
pears were simply layered in peat dust. 
These kept much better than those wrapped 
in paper, remaining in good condition well 
into July. 





Storing Sweet Potatoes in cottonseed 
hulls, dry sand and cottonseed gave satis- 
factory results in the order named, at the 
South Carolina experiment station. 





Kieffer Pears for Great Britain—John 
S. Collins & Sons of Burlington county, 
N J, have shipped their 14th carload -of 
Kieffer pears to London, Liverpool and Glas- 
gow up to October 4 and are still shipping. 
The pears arrive in good condition. They 
have about 25,000 Kieffer pear trees in 
bearing now, different ages. John S. Col- 
lins was the first man to plant Kieffer pear 
trees on a large scale. 





Experience with Alfalfa is what we 
want. Any reader of American Agricultur- 
ist who has had personal experience with 
this plant should write us an account of 
his methods. When did you first plant 
alfalfa, how do you like it, what has been 
your yield and how do you feed it? 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Has won sucess far beyond the effect 
of advertising only. 

The secret of its wonderful popular- 
ity is explamed by its unapproachable 
Merit. 

Based- upon a prescription which 
cured people considered incurable, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Unites the best-known vegetable rem- 
edies, by such a combination, propor- 
tion and process as to have curative 
power peculiar to itself. 

Its cures of scrofula, eczema, psori- 
asis, and every kind of humor, as well 
as catarrh and rheumatism—prove 


Fiood’s Sarsaparilla 
The best blood purifier ever produced. 

Its cures of dyspepsia, loss of appe- 
tite and that tired feeling make it the 
greatest stomach tonic and strength- 
restorer the world has ever known. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is.a thoroughly good medicine. Begin 
to take it TO-DAY. Get HOOD’S. 
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Hew Poultry Pooks 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske, To meet the con- 
olen increasing demand for information about 
the construction of ameeniere soeey houses, the 
author compiled book. In its he 
dwcusses poultry buildings of all grades, styles and 
classes, and their proper location, coops, add.tions 
and special structures, all practical in design and 
reasonable in cost. Some of them are extremely low 
in -eost,.and ada’ to the utilization of odds and 
ends of second-hand Suilding material. Whenever 











oye ge the list of materials is given, egy } what 
its cost, Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 
is DRIOB, ROD. 60 cc 0< covccse cases bd eccessooe ccceewese 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. This ~~ booklet 
intended to facilitate and ease managing 
poultry on a large or small scale, and this in the 
manner. By concise 
and: clear illustrations it presents many styles and 
kinds of the best contrivances in the ne of of nests, 
roosts, windows, doors, yentiiasem, homemade _in- 
cabators and brooders, traps for vermin, feeding 
app pliances, fountains and water systems, food ma- 

ines, heating apparatus, besides scores of miscel- 
laneous labor-saving devices. Over 100 illustrations, 
Sx? , Over 125 pages, cloth 0c - 





The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and 
complete treatise of the entire try industry at | 
the Oagianing of the 20th century. In successive 
chapters it describes and illustrates v fully, Poul- 
try Houses and Runs, The Science of Poul- 
try, Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, 
The Egg and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, 
Rearing and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Ta- 
ble, Poultry Farming, National and Commercial. 
Exhibiting Poultry and Utility, — or Line 
Breeding. Practi#€éal Breeding and weg BE 
Poultry, Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, ‘ng, 
——_ ke To each of the principal boosts 

is devoted, including beautiful 
ond “ifelike cient pictures, . Vermin, ae dis- 
eases and vices receive due ee ie e@ volume 
is artistically gotten. up nat the ook bound, and in 
every respect a vw the boo — art. I1- 
lustrated, inches, 608 and gold, $8.9 
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ORANGE JUDD y COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New Vork, N. ¥. 
¢ Plarquette Building, Chicago, lil. 
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Preparing Pork for Farm Use. 
PROF ANDREW BOSS, 


It is necessary to give the greatest care 
fo the preparation of the hog and to the 
curing of the product, in order to secure a 
uniformly good article of food. Before 
slaughtering, the hog should be in perfect 
health and in that condition of flesh that 
will make a good quality of meat when 
dressed. An animal to furnish good meat 
should be gaining right up to the time of 
slaughtering. The care just previous to 
slaughtering is quite important. It is not 
a good plan to kill an animal while on full 
feed. It should be off feed at least 24 to 
36 hours, but should have all the water it 
will drink. The slaughtering should be 
quickly and neatly done, and the dress- 
ing should also be neatly done, care 
being used to remove all scurf and 
hair, if possible. The temperature of 
the scalding water should be 180 to 
185 degrees. This will insure a scald that 
will allow the hair being pulled out by the 
roots, which is very much preferable to 
shaving it off and leaving the hair roots 
and a portion of the bristles in the skin. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
convenient method of cutting, and one 
which is well adapted to farm use. It will 
be noted that three cross sections of the 
hog are made: One removing the head, 
the next the shoulders between the fourth 
and fifth ribs, and the next removing the 
hams about 2 to 3 inches in front of the 
pelvic bones, which brings the cut just to 
the top of the ham. This divides the hog 
up so that it may be easily sawed through 
with a short meat saw. The hams require 
very little trimming to put them into pre- 
sentable shape for the pork barrel, and 
the shoulders can also be trimmed easily 
by simpiy removing the ribs and neck 
piece, and trimming off the rough meat 
for sausage and lard. The middle is then 
split through the center. The lower two- 
thirds of the side is removed, cutting 
through the ribs with the saw. The ribs 
are afterward removed from this piece just 
as closely as possible, leaving all the lean 
meat On the side. Then the piece is trimmed 
a little along the lower line and a part 
of the flabby flank meat removed for lard. 
That portion of the hog that is best adapt- 
ed to a good quality of bacon is thus se- 
cured for curing. 

Of the upper third of the back, the lean 
muscle, including the ribs, is removed in 
one piece and makes what is called the 
pork loin. From this, chops or pork roasts 
are cut. The fat cuming from this back 
strip is commonly put in with the lard 
and other fat trimmings and tried out. All 
lean trimmings, of course, are made into 
sausage. The head and feet are cleaned 
up and used for head cheese, or pickled. 

A great deal of the value of the product 
depends upon proper curing. Meat should 
never be salted until all of the animal heat 
is out, but as soon as the heat is out the 
quicker it is salted the better. On the other 
hand, meat should never be allowed to be- 
come stale, with an idea that salt will cure 
the staleness. It may cover it up, but it 
can never remove it. In salting down, es- 


pecially during the cool weather and for - 


winter use, it is advisable to use some 
sugar with the salt and saltpeter, in order 
to give it a milder, sweeter cure. A good 
recipe is as follows: Eight pounds common 
coarse salt; two pounds brown sugar, or a 
quart of molasses; two ounces saltpeter 
and four gallons water to each 100 pounds 
meat. In warm weather two pounds more 
salt, and two ounces more saltpeter should 
be used. The meat should be packed close- 
ly in a clean barrel (hard wood preferred), 
or in a stone jar large enough to hold the 
required amount. The salt, saltpeter and 
sugar are dissolved in the water ard then 
turned over the meat. ; 

If there is not sufficient of the brine to 
cover the meat, more brine of the same 
strength is adedd, as any portion of the 
Meat uncovered is likely to rust and spoil, 


,and in a short time the brine in the whole 
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barrel would be spoiled. A cover and 
weight should be placed on the meat to 
keep it below the brine. In warm weather 
it is advisable to boil the brine and allow 
it to cool before putting it over the meat. 
The sugar,.if used in larger quantities, is 
likely to make a “ropey’’ brine and one 
which will not keep so long as one with- 
out sugar, but if the pork is cured in the 
winter for summer use, this will give the 
meat a good flavor and it will not be so 
tough and hard,as when cured in clear 
salt. The brine has not strength enough 
to overcure the meat, but still it has suffi- 
cient to keep it for almost any length of 
time. Six to eight weeks in brine o€ this 
strength will cure bacon and hams weigh- 
ing 12 to 14 pounds. While it may remain 
in the brine much longer than that, the 
best quality of meat will be obtained if re- 
moved from the brine as soon as cured 
through. Smoke and pack away for sum- 
mer keeping. 
Proving the Soundness of a Hose. 
T. H. HASKETT, ONTARIO. 


First give the horse a quick trot or gal- 
lop to see if he is lame. As soon as he 
stops, put your ear to his nostrils and de- 
tect if possible any wheezing noise. In this 
way his wind is tested. Then examine his 
nostrils and mouth to see that there are no 


caused from castration. Then pass your 
hand down over the back and hips, paying 
special attention to see the hips are the 
same size and shape. If a gray horse, ex- 
amine around the tail for enlargements, or 
what is known as melanotic tumors. Fol- 
low down the hind leg, noting the stiffle 
joint. See that it is all right, and that 
both stifle joints are the same size. After 
this, examine the hock joint for enlarge- 
ments, such as bog and bone spavins, thor- 
oughpin, capped hock, curb, ete. Look 
down the leg for puffy enlargements, ring- 
bones and sidebones. Then give the hind 
foot- the same examination as the front. 
Examine the other side of the horse in the 
same way. 

After this, stand back and take a look 
at him. Note how he stands on his legs, 
and how he holds his head and neck. It 
is a good sign if he stands with his feet 
well under him, head and neck erect, with 
a bright, cheerful expression. At the same 
time note if he is inclined to be weak in 
the knees or fetlocks. Beware of what is 
known as calf-Kkneed horses, as they are 
bad stumblerss See that his hind legs are 
not too straight or too crooked. Horses 
with straight hind legs are more inclined 
to have spavins. Horses with crooked hind 
legs are liable to curbs. Walk around to 
the front of the horse and see if he has a 
good, wide, full, well-formed chest, and 





METHOD OF CUTTING A DRESSED HOG 


enlargements, discharges or anything un- 
natural. At the same time determine the 
age of the animal by his teeth. Look close- 
ly into the eye to see there is nothing 
wrong with the pupil or sight. If he steps 
high and awkward with front feet when 
approaching you, be more careful in exam- 
ining his sight. 

Pass your hand around his ears and over 
the poll of his head, watching for sores or 
,discharges from the ear, and for poll evil, 
shown by a lump on the top of the neck 
behind the ears. Then examine one side of 
the horse first, commencing at the -neck, 
running the hand down the side of the neck 
under the mane, watching carefully for 
warts, sores, etc. Then down the shoulder, 
watching for collar galls and tumors. Af- 
ter this, raise the hand to the withers, 
watching carefully for fistulous withers, 
which is an enlargement, usually accom- 
panied by a discharge and soreness. Then 
down over the shoulder blade, watching for 
sweeney, which is shown by a hollowness 
of the shoulder. Follow down the fore leg, 
watching for enlargements, such as capped 
elbow, enlargements of. the knees, splints, 
ringbone,. sidebones, puffy enlargements 
around the fetlock, knuckling, etc. All of 
these are common diseases and are under- 
stood by horsemen. : 

Lift the foot to see if it is a well formed 
one, with “good strong heels. Watch care- 
fully for thrush and contracted heels. Look 
back along the belly for warts, swelling 
of the sheath, ruptures and running sores 


stands straight on his front legs, neither 
toeing in or out too much. Make a feint 
as though to strike him with a stick or whip 
over the side. If he grunts, examine him 
close to see he is not a roarer, by giving 
him another sharp trot or gallop for half 
a mile, then listen at his nostrils for wheez- 
ing noises. 


The Jersey Butter Test. 


The American Jersey cattle club reports 
the following weekly butter tests: Brunhild 
of Prospect 138779, butter, 14 pounds 14% 
ounces; milk, 264 pounds four ounces. The 


test was made from June 11 to 17 of this 


year. The cow was three years. eight 
months old and weighed 890 pounds. She 
was fed four quarts bran, four quarts corn 
meal, four quarts ground oats daily and 
was allowed to run on old meadow pasture. 
Another cow, China’s Pogis Bee 122492, 
owned by the same firm, tested May 19 to 25 
of this year, showed a yield of 17 pounds 
2% ounces butter and 330 pounds milk for 
the week This cow was seven years old 
and weighed 900 pounds, and was fed six 
quarts ground oats, two quarts flour, four 
quarts bran daily and was allowed to rum 
on meadow pasture. Economy of St Lam- 
bert 162207 was tested June 4 to 10. She 
produced during that time 17 pounds 3% 
ouners butter and 317 pounds eight ounces 
milk. Her age was 18 and she actually 
weighed: 975 pounds. She received during 
that time six quarts corn meal, six quarts 








wheat bran, six 
besides being 
pasture. 
Integrity 2d 
4% ounces butter, 337 


quarts ground oats daily, 
allowed to run on meadow 


161743 produced 18 pounds 
pounds eight ounces 
milk from May 19 to 25. Her age was five 
years ten months and she actually weighed 
825 pounds. During that period she was fed 
six quarts corn meal, six quarts ground 
oats, two quarts flour, four quarts bran 
and was allowed to run on old meadow pas- 
ture. All these cows belong to Miller & 
Sibley of Pennsylvania. 





Characteristics of Autumn Made Butter. 





The educational butter tests beimg con- 
ducted by the department of agriculture 
continue to be of much interest. Prof E. 
H. Farrington in discussing the Sep- 
tember butter, which he examined, said 
that the chief defect was an acidy or sour 
flavor. There was also a slightly weedy 
flavor and still another, called by the trade 
a burnt flavor. The acidy or sour flavor 
may be caused by many things. One but- 
ter maker stated that farmers delivering 
hand separator cream had been advised 
not to wash their machines more than once 
a day and he stated that this was the 
cause of frequent defects in the butter. 
Sour starters also cause sour butter, and 
allowing the cream to become ripe is also 
another cause. 

Buttermilk may sometimes be used 
as a starter, but it .is not to be 
recommended, as defects from one churn- 
ing may be carried to another. The 
weedy flavor is very common: The ex- 
treme drouth and heat of a year ago killed 
out the grass in many places and the rains 
of the season now about closed gave the 
weeds an opportunity to develop. One 
sample of pasturized butter contained this 
flavor as strong as any of the raw cream 
butter. Pasturization does not remove this 
taint in milk or in cream. To overcome 
this difficulty Prof Farrington advises 
skimming the very rich cream and diluting 
it with a clean starter, which does not 
contain any of the weedy flavor. The 
burnt flavor is a peculiar one and prob- 
ably due to some fermentation that gets 
into the milk, either from feed at the 
farms or from defective washing of the 
dairy utensils. This may be overcome by 
aerating the milk and skimming the very 
rich creams. 

A fishy flavor was noticed but probably 
not more than 10% of the tubs showed 
this. A number of packages were badly 
mottled. These mottles may be worked 
out if granular butter is allowed to stand 
in the churns until the moisture is strained 
out of it, after which the salt is spread 
over it evenly. The butter-is then part- 
ially worked and allowed to stand for a 
half* hour or more and then it is given an- 
other working and allowed to stand again 
for another half hour to an hour, when 
working is completed. Such a practice as 
is described will overcome the mottles in 
nearly every case. Another defect in the 
texture of the butter was the presence of 
too much moisture. This may have been 
partially due to the temperature at which 
the butter was held in the store room. Of 
course, the buttermakers are not re- 
sponsible for this. Compared with June 
entries, September butter was probably 10 
points lower. This condition was due 
chiefly to the feeding of the cows and the 
care of the milk by the patrons. How- 
ever, the statement which accompanied 
each lot of butter showed that the meth- 
ods of ripening were -more nearly up to 
the standard in September. 





When to Breed Ewes—Put rams with 
ewes about five months before the lambs 
are wanted. Early lambs are most satis- 
factory, but good shelter must be provided. 
Where sheds are not available, the lambs 
should not come much before April 15 in 
eentral latitudes and May 15 at the north, 


DAIRY 


Forest Leaves for Bedding. 





With the high price of hay and feed 
stuffs, it becomes important to Utilize to 
the best advantage everything produced on 
the farm. Many successful stock keepers 
use large quantities of leaves for bedding 
their horses and other stock. Where they 
can be obtained easily, they make one of 
the best materials for this purpose. They 
are dry, clean, sweet and have the power 
of absorbing much moisture. When added 
to the land with. the manure they carry a 
considerable amount of fertility an@ much 
humus. 

Leaves should be gathered when dry and 
about as rapidly as they fall. Where trees 
are thick, a supply can be obtained in a 
short time. A good plan is to take a large 
sheet of canvas, such as used for covering 
Stacks or binders, attach a light pole on 
each side, and allow them to project a few 
inches at*each end. Spread this out flat 
on the ground and rake the leaves on to it. 
When a goo@ pile is obtained, bring the 
two poles together, and a man at each end 
can then left it readily and empty it intoa 
large wagon box to be hauled to the barn 
and deposited in a dry place. If a fegy pine 
needles can be mixed with the forest 
leaves, they will add greatly to the sweet- 
ness and healthfulness of the stable. 





If Farmers Would Follow the often .re- 
peated advice given in American Agricul- 
turist, to buy when possible from the man- 
ufacturers direct, they could save 30 t@ 
40%. I lost the greater part of my farm- 
ing tools last year by fire and had to re- 
place them. -I wrote, as advised by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, to manufacturers whd 
use its columns, and got several catalogs 
and selected Hallock & Co and Farquhar 
Co, both of York, Pa, and made my pur- 
chases from them. Every tool they sent me 
was first-class, and Farquhar’s No 43 flat 
land plow is worthy of special mention. It 
is a dandy and the price will surprise you, 
as it did me. I bought two of them No 
doubt others have just as good and as 
cheap; but don’t deal with middlemen 


when the manufacturers will serve you di- — 


rect.—[Mathew Hays, Broome County, N Y. 





Feed Makes Lambs, said a successful 
sheep breeder recently, and an inspection 
of his flock gave ample proof of the asser- 
tion. 





Soré Shoulders should be bathed in salt 
and cold water. Keep the collars eleam and 
have them fit snugly as a preventive. 


Here is a 6% 
Proposition 


An separator P ae from 10% 
to 50% more butter than any gravity 
s stem, but in addition to doing this. 


SHARPLES 
Tubular Separator, 


because of its simpler construction, 
its perfect build and general effici- 
ency, will pay you 6% more profit 
than any other separator—besides 
saving you over half the labor. This 
we guarantee and the separator must 
Send for Book No. 100 
P. H. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 








prove it or no sale. 
SHARPLES C0., 
jeago, lil, 





'e have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and —— 
to eure or your money refunded. 


Seon! wiLbtn SEED 


erties CAN BE CURED 


One kage b: 
with written guaran ro tee to care 
SEED MEAL CO. 266 2nd St Milwookes. Wise 








K 
in 3 


RIPLEY'S Sai 














Runs lighter, skims 
closer, cleans easier, 
simplest and most 
durable—the 


NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 


free, a National and 

tor on ten days trial. 
Send for it and work it a 
third of a month—ifit don’t 








Curb, Splint, 


contracted cord.thrush.grease 
heel and all forms of lameness 
yield readily to 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


sed and endorsed by Adams Express (o, 


Reading Trotting Park, Mass., Aug. 31, 1899, 

Dr. 2% A. Tuttle, V. 8. . scced 
ar Sir:—I want to add my testimonial to your list recom- 

mS Tuttle’s Elixir for curbs, broken tendons, thrush, and nails 

in thefect. I have used it om all of these cases many times, and 

nevesfailed to make mcure, J. H. NAY, 

me .- intormaliy it iasure cure for Colic, Distemper, 

ete. 


mL LL 3 $s ‘S FAMILY E LIKIR cur Pstantiz. Our 100-page mg 
nan nce,” FRE 
Dr. SA A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly Boston, 
obso-called Elixtrs—nonegenuine but Tuttle's. 
avoid. alib blisters; they offeronlytemporaryrelief if any. 


KICKING, 


Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 















free, 
PROP. JESSE R BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








YOUR MONEY REFUNDED i Our $8 Package of Renowned 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY 


aay me cure am! case of heaves, no matter how y oes om stand 

g- $1.00 © will cure ordin EN EE 

Dei allow y 4 allow your horse to suffer. PEAY E. 
CO., 505 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, 








Dehorned Cattle 


rest easy and show better milk and beef 
sults. ‘Thejob is quickly done with the 


KEYSTONE 


MEAL ([Ps.") LINSEED OIL 















Feed for eset, o—. a ay —— = —— 
hogs, fow clon house, ba 
Feat, h, strength an oat Diamond Ready Mixed 
ductive power to animals Paints and Weather Proof 
Are f g it? Py Paints are reliable. 
est feed in the market. For old Fangs oil meal, 
linseed oil and .white lead, ask for “Thompson's” 


the ufacturers, 
THOMPSON & CO.» Diamond Oll Mill, Allegheny, Pa, 

















Get our prices 
A. W. STRAUB & CO., 8737 Filbert St. 
The A. W. STRAUB CO., Canal and Randolph 


as : 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Best Way to Use Corn Stover. 


HATCH EXPERIMENT, STATION. 


456 


J. B. LINDSEY, 





Many experiments have demonstrated 
that an acre of land will produce as much 
nutritive material in the form of corn 
stover as in the form of hay. The question 
simply is, as to how the stover shall be 
properly fed in order to obtain the most 
satisfactory results from its use. If cut 
into % inéh pieces the animal will eat a 
large part of it. If, however, cut corn 
stover constitutes the entire coarse feed, 
animals very quickly tire of it for the rea- 
son in the first place it lacks the flavor and 
odor of hay, and in the second place, the 
use of large quantities of stover has a 
tendency to make the animals’ mouths 
sore, causing them to eat less than other- 
wise. 

This latter difficulty can be largely over- 
come if the fodder is shredded. One third 
to one half the coarse fodder of the ration 
may consist of shredded corn stover. If 
fed in such quantities, the animals will as 
a rule consume it, and it will give nearly, 
if not quite as satisfactory results as an 
equal quantity of hay. 

Shredded corn stover may also be mois- 
tened with water and sprinkled with grain, 
making what is termed chop feed. This 
imparts flavor to the stover and will fre- 
quently induce animals to eat more of it 
Shredded stover may also be put into a 
large covered wooden box and a jet of 
steam turned into the box. If some grain 
is scattered over the stover, and the entire 
mass steamed, a very agreeable flavor will 
be imparted to the mixture. 

At the experiment station we have a 
small feed cutter and shredder run by a 
water motor. It cuts and shreds corn fod- 
ger and stover so that every particle is 
eaten. We began feeding corn fodder Au- 
gust 20. About September 1 the animals 
began leaving a considerable portion of the 
stalks. Since that time the fodder has 
passed through the shredder, and thus pre- 
pared, the entire stalk has been consumed 
with great satisfaction. It is our purpose 
to carry on some experiments the coming 
winter in order to ascertain the best meth- 
ed of utiliizng corn stover. 





As to Investments—W. P. holds stock in 
company that offers to return the money in 
full to any investor who is not satisfied. 
If that is the condition, he should try to 
get his money back; then, if he wants to 
buy the same stock again on the open mar- 
ket, through a broker, at half the price he 
paid tor it, he wiM of course get twice as 
many shares for the same money and be 
entitled to all the dividends on twice the 
number of shares. But an industrial paying 
large dividends whose stock is 50%- below 
par is not a security to be invested in with 
borrowed money. The@roxy devoted to an- 
nual meetings is the usual form and all 
right. I am flooded with queries about 
sundry mining stocks, most of which are 
worthless. There are some big prizes 
to be drawn in the lottery of mining for 
gold, silver or oil, but these constitute but 
a small percentage of the whole, and, as I 
have previously remarked, only as much 
money as one can afford to lose should be 
put into such speculation™ L. G. F. is in- 
formed that we have a fair impression of 
the value of the G@ansas City investments, 
provided the security of the bonds is am- 
ple. To call a piece of paper a bond makes 
it no better than simple stock, unless there 
is better security behind it. Bonds of New 
York elevated ratilroad are certainly gilt- 
edge .for safety, but yield small net: income 
on investments. Some people who have put 
money into oil shares ask how they can get 
out. Where such “securities’’ are not listed 


on any of the exchanges east or west, about 
the only way that we know of is to take 
the matter up direct with the home office of 
the company and see what they can do, 
and in the absence of satisfaction, advertise 
the stock for sale in one or more newspa- 
pers in city. where home office ig located. 


The Developed Firmness in Potatoes. 





With the potato crop practically all har- 
vested and housed, and much of it out of 
growers’ hands, prices have taken an up- 
ward trend in many of the more impor- 
tant producing sections. Recent advices to 
American Agriculturist indicate an ad- 
vance varying from 5 to 15 cents per bushel 
during the first weeks of October. With 
such part of the crop as is unsold placed 
in storage houses or cellars, many pro- 
ducers show a tendency to hold for higher 
prices. 

In the heavy producing counties of New 
York the increase in price is small as a 
rule, yet in some instances amounts to 10 
to 15 cents per bushel; farmers generally 
are receiving 50 to 60 cents, some below 
these prices. The Long Island crop, though 
large, seems fairly well sold out, and there 
is reported a good demand at 60 cents. 
Maine farmers are inclined to*hold at pres- 
ent prices of $1:20 to $1.40 per barrel. 

Late October prices in Portage county, 
Wis, were 25 to 30 cents per bu, Waupaca 
county, 25 to 27 cents; Millelacs coun- 
ty, Minn, 20 to 22; Montcalm county, 
Wis, 35; Morrow county, O, 35; Portage, 
38; Aroostook county, Me, $1.20 to $1.40 per 
barrel; Washington county, N Y, $1.25 to 
$1.80 per barrel; Wayne, 40 cents per bushel; 
Monroe county, 50 to 60; Oneida, 50 to 55; 
Suffolk, 60 cents. 





Have a Rural ’Phone Service, 





The farmers in the vicinity of Grand Rap- 
ids, Wood county, Wis, wanted cheaper 


, telephone service, so banded together and 


formed a company for themselves. An ear- 
nest, reputable citizen acted as leader, aided 
by a number of reliable assistants. They 
got out articles of incorporation and a city 
franchise on the mutual plan, then divided 
the work and procured rental contracts. 
When a sufficient number of telephone users 
had been obtained as subscribers to the new 
stock, a meeting of the stock subscribers 
was called and the organization completed 
by electing a board of directors. 

Then the projectors tried to get their ma- 
chines into the leading business places. The 
telegraph company at first refused to put 
the new ‘phone into their office, but as 
soon as they realized the old company was 
defeated, they wanted the new “phone. The 
monthly rentals never exceed $2.25 for bus- 
iness and $1.25 for residence ’phones, less 
than half the prices charged in most’ places 
by the old monopoly. Most thrifty farm 
homes in that section are united by the 
new farmers’ telephone line. Every rural 
community should own and operate its tel- 
ephone system. Several independent man- 
ufacturers furnish the necessary outfit. 
There is no mystery about it. 





Competition for the Beef Packers is 
considered among the possibilities through 
the formation of a new concern. This is 
known as the United States Packing com- 
pany, and in trade circulars is believed to 
be identified with the North American 
Beef company and the Mexican Plantation 
and Steamship company. The’ concerns 
just named plan to conduct business opera- 
tions in Mexico and on this side of the Rio 
Grande. The North American Beef com- 
pany is said to contemplate the erection 
of a big packing plant at Uruapan, Mex, 
the inference being to ship some of the 
products into this country. The tariff, 
however, may prove something of a bar- 
rier. 





The Loss from sickness and disease in 
the average flock is greater than most poul- 
try keepers suppose. In a flock of 30 to 50 
hens, from three to five or more will die 
each year, which is 10%. A large New 
York poultry keeper with 1350 hens had a 
shrinkage of 125 since spring. A few were 
killed and eaten, but over 100 died from 
one cause or another. His loss is not larger 
than many sustain. 











FARM AND FEED LOT 


Fleming’s 3 are free tf they fait. 


End of Lump Jaw. 


fleming’s Lump Jaw Oure has for six are 
cured 99% of all cases, mild or severe. vasy 


to use, not severe, seldom eaves ascar. 
ea without theremedy. Oure anes sure 


No More Spavins. 


It is worth while to know of a certain 
You can curing any spavin in 45 minutes, 
ou can yonden bat you apse not doubt, for 
we have the evidence and you can test for 
yourself. Ourb, Splint and _ Rin go ust 
+) - Ficming’sSpavi in Cure ose 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


Cured in two to four Weeks. 


Fleming’s Fiatula and Poll Evil Cure 
is our latest addition to the list of remedies 
at never fail. We have yet to find asingle 
ncurable case among the asands where 
the remedy has been tri 
Write today for circulars on any or all 
above remedies. State which are wanted, 


FLEMING BEROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, 











| Wilder's § Stanchion 


@nimprovem entover 


Lightest, str: strongest, 
quickest, oles swing stanchica 
made. Hasuteellatch and sutomatic 

Becomes stationary when 
Mlopen. Anima! cannot tarn it in back- 
f jPing “ut. Madeot Lest seasoned hard 
ood. Pins for fastening with 
stanchion. Send 


WILDER & SONS, yo §2! 

















Newton's Heave, Cough, Distem pe 


and Indigestion Cure. «A veteri- 
nary specific for “ ind, Throat and 
Stomach Troubles. Strong recom 


mends. > per can. ealers, 
mail or ex. paid. 
NEWTON Worse REMEDY Co., 


(21) Toledo, Obic. 















Jake |’ Your Choice 

simple, quick 
be ally V—latest and most 
powerful V-Knife made. Sent on 
trial, Calf Dishorner and other 
supplies. Send for 
Western orders filled 









Retention of pla 
centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder 1sa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for cirenlar: address H. W. Kelioge Co., St. Panl, Minn. 


Farmers’ Sons Wante m 


0 work in an office; #60 a month with 
uate employment; must be honest and reliable. 





with knowledge of farm 
stock and fair education 
advancement, 
Branch 


offices of the association are being established in oe 
state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 
erinarv Science Association, London, Canada. 
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KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box Di6é Muncie, tndian@e. 
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Moderate Peppermint Crop, Prices Higher. 





Reports from the producing sections show 
that the peppermint crop is generally dis- 
appointing so far as output is concerned. 
in many cases the plants did not mature 
well on account of cool weather and exces- 
Sive moisture. The acreage harvested in 
Michigan and Indiana was as a whole 
smaller than last year, while in Wayne 
county,:N Y, it was much larger. The yield 
of oil thus far reported is small, but prices 
are the highest-in a number of years, and 
the market has a firm tone. Quotations 
are generally above the $2 mark most of- 
fers being $2.25 per pound; entire range 
$1.75 to $2.30. 

In Wayne county, N Y, where the pep- 
permint acreage is almost double that of 
-last year, the crop in most cases is only 
fair. The wet and cold weather during the 
summer reduced the yield around Lyons 
‘considerably. The market for oil is firm, 
and buyers are offering $2.20 to $2.25 per 
pound. From Newark come reports of a 
satisfactory crop; dealers are paying $2.25 
per pound for oil. 


A Normal Yield of Broom Corn 








has been secured in the west. Formerly 
grown extensively in New York and, in the 
early history of the country, in New Eng- 
land, broom corn is now produced chiefly in 
three or four western states, Illinois, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska leading. Carefully con- 
solidated returns to American Agricultur- 
ist from leading broom corn districts made 
by growers, dealers and_ others indicate 
that the total tonnage is very little differ- 
ent from last year, or for the last three 
years. 

The acreage is slightly smaller than that 
of 1901 and is approximately 76,300 acres, 
yielding 39,800,000 pounds, or about 520 
pounds per acre. This crop may be com- 
pared with 37,150,000 pounds in 1901.. The 
new brush is moving at considerably lower 
prices than a year ago. Present quotations 
in the country $75 to $85 per ton. 





The Castor Bean Crop, grown in a num-* 
ber of counties in Illinois, Missouri and 
Kansas, is an indifferent one this year, ac- 
cording to recent returns from our cor- 
respondents in producing sections. Neve7 
a very popular crop, the acreage brought 
to harvest is apparently a little less than 
previous years, but the rate of yield per 
acre is about normal, quality generally fair 
to good. Outturn is largely 5 to 8 bushels 
per acre, occasionally as high as 10 to 12. 
The product is bought almost exclusively 
by the castor oil trust. and the price to 
farmers $1 to $1.20 per bushel for sound 
castor beans. 





Removes Duty on Breeding Cattle—A 
law recently passed by the Cuban congress 
and sanctioned by Pres Palma, provides 
that ewes, cows suitable for breeding and 
Jersey, Guernsey, Devon, Shorthorn and 
Hereford bulls are to be admitted to the 
island free of duty. Mares suitable for 
breeding will pay $3 per head; stallions over 
14% hands high are admitted free. The 
duty on animals not in the breeding classes 
varies from $2 to $15. 





For Organized Marketing—I am of opin- 
ion that there should be a union of ship- 
pers of eggs, poultry, butter and milk, if 
possible. At present not only is the shipper 
largely at the mercy of the middleman, but 
he cannot intelligently make his shipments, 
To effect such a plan, however, it is es- 
sential that a considerable number get to- 
gether, or they would find they could not 
secure steadiness of price or the best trade. 
I think, too, that the shippers should be 
held responsible for the careful grading and 
‘quality of their stock, and a slight fee be 
borne as a reserve while securing a good 
footing.—{J. .A. Burgin, Atlantic County, 
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DOCTORS ENDORSE } 
SWAMP-ROOT 


For Uric Acid, Kidneywy and Bladder 
‘rroubles. 





East Atlanta, Gs. _ March Ist 1901, 
DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, Y. ¢ 

Gentlemen :—While it has never hae my habit or 
inclination to recommend remiedies the ingredients of 
which are not all known to me, it seems as if I should 
make an exception in the case of Dr. Kilmer’s Swam 
Root. My experience, so far as I have tested it 4 
my practice, forces me to the conclusion that it is a 
remedy of the greatest value in all uric acid, kidney, 
liver, bladder and other inflammatory conditions of the 
genito-urinary tract. I now take pleasure in prescribin 
Swamp-Root in all such cases with a Reeling of 
assurance that my patients will derive great benefit 
from its use. I shall continue to prescribe it in other 
canes, in my practice with the expectation of the best 
results. 

Very truly yours, 


Mf IG ott Coxe 


| . Gentlemen:—I have Mrescribed that wonderful 

for kidney eB iT Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
most beneficial effect and know of many cures ot its 
use. These patients had kidney trouble, as di 

by other physicians, and treated without i, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root effected a cure. a liberal 
man and accept a specific wherever I Se y it, in an 
accepted school or out of it. For desperate cases of 
kidney complaint under treatment with Rese te ee 
results I turn to Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root with 
flattering results. I shall continue to prescribe it — 
from personal observation state Truk” Swamn p-Root has 
great curative properties, — 


a 








A. J. HAILCE, M. D. pa 9th St, Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing cases. : 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and _ suffering 
than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney trou- 
ble is permitted: to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or sudden death, caused by 
that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 

SPECIAL NOTE—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the famous new 
discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they 
will help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent ab- 
solutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and containing many 
of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 
who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the great curative properties of 
Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you 
read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Sw amp- -Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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REDUCED PRICES ON WIRE! | STEEL -L ROOFING 


mies ‘wholesale prices to farmers on 
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COILED SPRING WIRE, SHOOTH 
, Siding or Ceiling you ean use. 





VANIZED WIRE, BARB WIRE and 
STAPLES. Write for our latest 
Pprices—we ean save you money. We 
make the strongest and most dur- 
able Coiled Spring Fence made, 200 te 
35e per rod. Cutalog free. 
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‘Securing Desirable Constituents i in Cereals, 














The value of a feed is measured largely 
by the amount of protein it contains. Of 
late years the different varieties of grains, 
for example oats, are found to have con- 
siderable variation in this constituent. In 
Kentucky, American White, Negro Won- 
der and Black Tartarian contained 337, 341, 
325 pounds of protein,per acre respectively. 
Other varieties produced as low as 224 
pounds. Some kinds produce a higher per- 
centage of protein than those named, but 
the smaller yields made them less desira- 
ble. All this points to the great advance 
in agricultural science and practice during 
the last few years. 

Yield is not the only consideration in 
choosing a variety. It will not be many 
years before the seedsman will be required 
to furnish a certificate showing the analy- 
sis of his seed. If it yields well and con- 
tains a high percentage of protein or oil 
er other desired constituent, he can get a 
big price for it, and the farmer can 
afford to pay well for it. Illinois and some 
other states are doing splendid work in 
increasing the desirable constituents’ in 
corn. This work is still in its infancy, but 
is well started and the field is so promis- 
ing that to predict the outcome would be 
considered visionary. The aim is to get the 
largest amount of digestible protein from 
an acre, and to do this seed high in pro- 
tein will be required, and best culture will 
be needed. The experiment stations -de- 


serve much of the credit for this awak- 
ening, and they have been and are being: 





EDITORIAL 


splendidly supported by the leading farm- 
ers, who are placing their lands and stock 
at the disposal of the experimenters. 





The long arawn fight on the part of the 
agricultural world against bogus butter 
emphasizes in a direct manner the evil of 
substitution. Not only did the farmers 
object to the secret substitution of oleo for 
butter; the consumers were also unfairly 
dealt with. Now that the new federal law 
regulating the oleo traffic is in force, let it 
be thoroughly administered for the common 
good. Nor is this iniquitous substitution 
confined to the article cited. Too often is 
it practiced by the retail druggist, the 
grocer, etc, who foist on the innecent pur- 
chaser something ‘‘just as good,” especial- 
ly if it means added profit to the trades- 
man. The enactment of adequate pure 
food laws and their proper enforcement 
would do something toward removing these 
abuses. But legislation moves slowly, and 
meanwhile it is in the power of everyone 
to lift a hand toward breaking down the 
evil of substitution. Let each buyer of an 
article insist that he gets exactly what he 
asks for. Goods sold should be as repre- 
sented. 





Economies in management, and the ap- 
plication of up-to-date methods, are of first 
importance in eastern farming. Additional 
light on a number of everyday problems 
will be features in next week’s American 
Agriculturist. Further particulars regard- 
ing care of fruit trees will be outlined in 
concluding article descriptive of a famous 
Ohio apple orchard. A brief argument for 
more live stock in the east, by a successful 
Delaware farmer, will afford valuable 
hints, and so with the record of experiences 
of a Pennsylvania man in utilizing water 
supply, and others in use of manure 
spreaders, etc. Rhubarb for winter use 
will form a timely topie, all these quite 
outside the usual departments of farm ac- 
tivities. 

Voters should request their represen- 
tatives in congress to see that more con- 
venient money is furnished the people. The 
post check currency, advocated by many in 
the business world, would afford reief in 
this direction. This means simply the print- 
ing of circulating notes in such form that 
the holder indorsing a note in his posses- 
sion can convert it into a draft payable 
only to the person named in the irdorse- 
ment. It will do away with the loss of 
time, annoyance and expense of a journey 
to secure a money order every time the 
sending of a small remittance is necessary. 
The measure is worth the support of all. 





The People’s Coal League was undoubtedly 
a powerful factor in bringing about a set- 
tlement o& the coal strike. Some of its 
members now think that, having accom- 
plished so much, the league should be kept 
alive in a quiet way, ready to act again 
should emergency arise. This and other 
matters pertaining to the subject will be 
taken up with the membership by mail, 





Soft corn contains about 20 per cent more 
water than the mature grain. Otherwise 
the composition is about the same. Cattle 
feeders will not have to adopt new methods 
but must simply use about 20 per cent, more 
corn for finishing. Should the soft corn dry 
out thoroughly it will equal weight for 
weight in feeding value old corn which ma- 
tured fully. 





One week from to-day, November 8, brings 
to a close our prize contert for essays on 
practical experience in the new methods: of 
handling or utilizing the corn crop. All 
who have these artic'es in preparation 
should complete them at once and forward, 
that the awards may be speedily made, 


The New York experiment station says 
the new and ‘destructive~ disease responsi- 
ble for the serious injury to apples in west- 
ern New York and other places is the 











result of a lack of thorough spraying. Fruit 
growers are learning every year that they 
must throw stones and plenty of them at 
these treacherous pests. There is nothing 
so good as the bluestone and limestone for 
this purpose. They should be fired regular- 
ly at these enemies out of a high-pressure 
spray pump. 
en 

If all our readers will answer freely the 
advertisements, sending for catalogs, which 
in almost every case are sent free, they 
will insure for us a big increase in adver- 
tising, and in return for this favor we 
promise the reader that he can look for a 
corresponding betterment in the paper it- 
self. It is our aim to admit into our col- 
umns only reliable advertisers, and if you 
do not find them so let us know and our 
guarantee protects you. It is quite impor- 
tant that you mention having seen the ad-~ 
vertisement in this paper when writing. 

Little things can be done in orchards*and 
vineyards during the autumn months. 
Fruit growers should look over their plan- 
tations before everything is covered with 
snow and see what is needed. The early 
work can be simplified if the conditions are 
thoroughly known in advance and prep- 
arations made to meet them. 


Our Experience Corner. 














I am sure we cut the shortest hay crop 
in years, would not average a ton to the 
acre. Baled hay has advanced $1 per ton 
the last week in Philadelphia. I believe 
your estimate too high.—[W. T. Davis, 
Bucks County, Pa. 





Farmers, of which the writer is one, are 
the last of producers to favor that sort of 
socialism which propcses that government 
shall go into the business of mining coal 
simply because there happens to be a strike 
and a consequent temporary scarcity of 
fuel. If state ownership of one line of pro- 
duction is so good for the pecple, why stop 
with coal mining? There is a scarcity and 
high prices rule with other productions 
alike necessary to the people. There are 
beef products made difficult for the poor 
to obtain because of a trust. Does not the 
logic of the situation invite an en!arge- 
ment of this new sort of platform, “We, the 
undersigned, believe that the federal gov- 
ernment shall own the cecal, tin, copper, 
iron and salt mines, control the produc- 
tion of beef, sugar, cotton and flour, and 
administer them in the interests cf the 
whole people.” Are the people to deliver to 
the lobbyists, political jobbers, etc, of con- 
gress the control of interests and produc- 
tion of a great staple? Is it likely to help 
the interesis of the whole people or the 
morality of our congressmen?—[W. H. Van 
Antwerp, Rockland County, N Y. 





We have learned a valuable lesson this 
year about corn. Some of our farmers 
sent north for their seed and secured good 
crops while corn from our native grown 
seed was too late. It has been proven that 
our native corn grows taller and later, 
every year and is generally cut short while 
northern seed matures before the cold 
weather sets in. There will be much 
northern seed planted here next year as we 
can get it out of the way for wheat sowing. 
{J. W. Smith, Hardin County, Ky. 





I read your description of spraying out- 
fits with considerable interest. Here in 
northwestern Missouri we have about quit 
spraying and are dusting. This method 
saves the handling of an immense amount 
of water. The results are even better 
than when water is used. I heartily en- 
dorse your idea concerning. the national- 
izing of the coal mines.—[J. J. Kiser, Gen- 
try County, Mo, 





Best Feed for Colts is clean, sweet, early 
cut hay, crushed oats, coarse: wheat bran, 
a little linseed meal and a few carrots each 
day. 














Favorite Fruits Perpetuated by Grafting. 


{From Page 47.} 
packing should be damp.—[{J. G. Harrison 
& Sons, Maryland. 

Cuttings for grafting purposes can be 
taken at any time during the winter, or 
while in a dormant condition. They can be 
wrapped in wet burlap, packed, with moss, 
or boxed with old sawdust or excelsior. 
For ordinary shipments they do not require 
as careful packing as fruit trees and other 
stock.—[Franklin Davis Nursery Co, 
Maryland. 

In shipping cuttings for grafting pur- 
poses the scions should be tied in a tight 
bundle wrapped in slightly damp moss or 
cotton wadding and the whole encased in 
wax paper or other water-proof wrapping. 
They can be mailed or expressed for a con- 
siderable distance.—[E. D. Darlington, 
Pennsylvania. 


I 


Basket and Question Box. 


Tennessee Orange Peach—Through the 
courtesy of John Q. Wells, Ontario county, 
N Y, American Agriculturist has received 
samples of this peach. In general appear- 
ance it is quite round and somewhat com- 
pressed; in color a uniform golden yellow 
with an occasional slight, blush; skin deli- 
cate and thin; pit very small and quite 
free; flesh uniformly yellow, with purplish 
tinge at pit, quite sweet, juicy and of a 
smooth, delicate texture. 


The Plant Sent for Identification by B. 
K. Davis of Kentucky is what is known as 
the Gram, designated in science Phaseolus 
Mungo. It is cultivated widely in southern 
Asia and is used quite extensively there 
for food. It is a leguminous plant, and ac- 
cording to Prof Lester H. Dewey of the de- 
partment of agriculture, is not grown to 
any considerable extent in this country. 





Preserving Eggs—c. J. W., Pennsylva- 
nia: An article on preserving eggs was 
pvblished in American Agriculturist of 
August 9. 


The Red Scare of Orange—H. G. W., 
Ohio: The insects* on the twigs you send 
are red scales, and attack oranges and sim- 
ilar trees in Florida, California and other 
places. They ean be destroyed easily by 
the fumigation of trees and plants with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. Details for making 
and using this material are given in our 
new book, Fumigation Methods, a copy of 
which will be sent postpaid for $1. 


Plenting Fruit Trees—E. E. M., Penn- 
sylvania: The location of an orchard de- 
pends much upon conditions and no spe- 
cifie directions can be given for the planting 
of an orchard in your section. Write your 
experiment station at State College, Pa, 
and get their advice about your locality. 











Feeding Brood Sows—Will some of our 
readers who have had experience tell T. 
W. A. how he can best feed corn meal to 
brood sows during the fall and winter 
months. We want. your experience along 
this line. Write in full and send to us at 
once. 


Watercress—J. D. C., New York: Write 
to seedsmen who advertise im these col- 
umns. There is a Hmited market for wa- 
tercress. We would not advise too 
extensive culture at first. 








Wants Refrigerator Machinery—Can 
you inform me where I can purchase a 
refrigerator or machine for making ice? 
If you know of such a firm advise them 
that readers of American Agriculturist in 
Costa Rica, Central America want catalogs 
and prices. An advertisement in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist would help these goods.”’ 
{William H. Breese. 


Farmers’ Institute Department—D. E. 
L., New Jersey: Write secretary depart- 
ment agriculture, Albany, N Y; Harrisburg, 
Pa; Hartford, Ct; and Dover, Del, about 
farmers’ institute work and workers. 








Poultry Queries—New York Constant 
Reader: The walls of the concrete poultry 
house described in American Agriculturist 
September 27 should be built 8 inches thick. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


Make the concrete of one barrel lime, one, 


barrel cement and 12 barrels sand. With 
good lime half this quantity of cement 
could be used. One drake to four ducks, 
and one 'gander- to two geese, are the usual 
proportions in mating. There is but little 
difference in the several varieties of Leg- 
horns as regards their laying capacity. 
Some strains of Browns are possibly. the 
heaviest layers, but the Whites lay a trifle 
larger egg. 

Trap Nests—F. K., Pennsylvania: An il- 
lustrated article giving full description and 


plans for building trap nests ‘was published 
in American Agriculturist, February 9, 1901. 





Specimen of Grass from R. C. Burns, 
Kentucky, is fall redtop (triodia seslerio- 
ides). It is a very abundant’ species 
throughout the southeastern United States, 
but has no economic value, since it pro- 
duces but a small amount of foliage in 
proportion to the stem, and is not relished 
by stock.—Carlton R. Baill, assistant agro- 
stologist. ’ 


————__:=——— 


A Corn Grower’s Challenge. 





A remarkable crop of corn is now in 
shock in the 20 acre field of I. S. Long, 
Lebanon county, Pa. Mr Long has recently 
returned from an extended trip through- 
out the corn growing belt of the central 
west. He is of the opinion that there is 
no other 20 acre field grown under like con- 
ditions in the United States that will beat 
his. He:is so sanguine of this that he has 
requested us to issue a challenge to corn 
growers;:to produce a _ better field grown 
without the direct application of manure. or 
commercial fertilizers. An editorial-repre- 
sentative of American Agriculturist visited 
and made photographs of this field recent- 
ly. It will be husked and the yield deter- 
mined within a few weeks. 

Every corn grower who wishes to ac- 
cept this challenge should write us imme- 
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diately, giving us a statement of facts. The 
field must be husked and estimated under 
the direct supervision of a competent judge 
and affidavit made as to the yield and ex- 
act area. There are thousands of magnifi- 
cent fields of corn in this country, and 
many farmers should accept this challenge 
and enter the contest. Mr Long follows a 
four years’ crop rotation and his corn 
comes immediately after grass. He ma- 
nures his fields for wheat and gives grass 
following wheat, a dressing of lime, but 
there is no direct application of fertilizer 
of any kind to the corn planted after 
grass. 


New Method of Handling Peat. 








In Europe, where coal is high, and the 
supply insufficient to meet domestic needs, 
large quantities of peat are utilized for 
fuel. It is often cut and dried, then burned 
without further manipulation. In Germany 
a considerable quantity of it is made into 
briquettes, which are compressed blocks 
of peat, with or without the addition of 
other substances. Brown coal and coal 
dust or slack are also made into briquettes. 
At the close of 1900 there were, according 
to a recent consular report, 89 manufacto- 
ries in operation in Germany making fuel 
briquettes. 

Several processes are used in handling 
peat, something just now of special interest 
in view of efforts being made in cert?in 
sections to utilize this material for fuel 
purposes. Peat is found in a number of 
states and may be eventually utilized as 


fuel much more extensively than now. In-~- 


some of the processes followed in Germany 
it is’ ground and carbonized between hot 
rollers, then pressed into very solid blocks. 
In the Stauber process the moist peat is 
dried by means of heated and compress*? 
air within a closed chamber. Peat in “™ 
raw state contains from 70 to 85% wae 
four-fifths of which is heli in susvens.un 
between the fibers. It is claimed that the 








CREATER DURABILITY 


is ANOTHER ADVANTACE OF THE JU. §. 


What better evidence does one need than the follow- 


ing letter : 


COLFAX, WASH., Sept. 10, 1902. 


In the last four years there have been something 


like 75 U.S 


. Cream Separators sold from this cream- 


ery, and all the extras that have been furnished by 
us are as follows: 
One crank with handle cost $2.75 
“s “ shaft “. 30g 


Express on same _ 2-25 
This covers all extras:‘that we have any knowl- 
edge of, and we wish to say that it was no fault of the 
separater that these parts gave way ; it was the fault 
of the party who had been running said separator. 


JERSEY CREAMERY, by E. H. HINCHCLIFF. 


If further evidence is desired, write for illustrated catalogues. 
... VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt, 














FREE! FREE! FREE!) 


No one can afford to attempt 


to raise hogs without 


following the advice given in 


HOGOLOGY, A BOOK ABOUT 


Written by a specialist, who has devoted 26 years to the study 
of the care of hc gs and the treatment of their diseases. ~~ | 
breeders pronounce it the best book of the kind ever 

Will be sent free toany hog raiser who mentions this paper 


when asking for it. 


DR. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


has stood the severest tests for 26 years and is used by 


leading breeders and feeders everywhere. Thousands of 
testimonials. -A remedy, not a “food.”’ None genuine 


without my signature on package or can label. 


Your Hogs Are Insured 


when fed this remedy as a gpowention, and I pay for all ¥ 
° similar 


that die. Write for terms. 


acturer ofa 


preparation gives a guarantee one-tenth as strong, 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. &., 
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FARM INTERESTS 


GERMAN MACHINE FOR MAKING BRIQUETTES FROM PEAT 


Stauber method reduces the moisture to 18 
or 20% effectively, and without changing 
the chemical composition of the peat. 

One of the most interesting and valuable 
processes is that invented by Mr C. 
Schlickeysen, and is used at Munich and 
other places. The raw peat is run up an 
endless belt or elevator, running in a long 
sloping trough from the peat bed, as in the 
illustration here shown. From the sum- 
mit of the elevator the raw material drops 
into the machine, where it is cut, torn, 
kneaded and compressed into about two- 
thirds of its original bulk, and delivered 
at the end of the machine in cubes of any 
desired size. These are dried until they lose 
about two-thirds of their water, when the 
drying process is generally completed by ar- 
tificial means. Nine cubic feet of raw peat 
is thus compressed into 6 cubic feet, contain- 
ing about 40% water, and this is further 
dried and compressed into 1 cubic foot of 
dry, black material. 


Successful Dairying in Maryland. 


SAMUEL COX, JR, CHARLES COUNTY, MD. 


In response to the inquiry of American 
Agriculturist, would say that the dairy can 
be made to pay handsomely. From an ex- 
perience of 10 years, I can speak positively 
upon this branch of agriculture. Ten years 
ago, I started with 10 grade Jersey cows, 
and without any experience, or knowledge 
of the business. But from earnest en- 
deavor and persistency in finding out all 
I could about dairying, I succeeded in ob- 
taining an increase of from one to two 
pounds of butter per week, per cow, to 
seven, eight and ten pounds per week per 
cow, and from the same cows. 

In my judgment there is a fine field for 
dairy work in this'section. We are conven- 
ient by steamboat and railroad to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore; our climates such 
that we can graze from May to November, 
and with the introduction of the.silo, where- 
by the corn, cow pea, alfalfa and other 
succulent food can be provided for the 
whole year, there is no reason why an up- 
to-date dairy cannot be made highly re- 
munerative in southern Maryland. 

During the past year I have had to buy 
but very little bran, or cotton seed meal. 
Cow pea hay can be made to take the place 
of bran, and I believe of both. A dairy 
farm provided with the growing of alter- 
nate crops of rye oats, cow peas and clover 
during the summer, with drilled corn and 
plenty of corn chop and cow pea hay, will 
keep cows in full flow of rich milk the 
year through. I have never been able to 
make more than demand requires, and 
with up-to-date handling of. the milk and 
butter, my product is sought after through- 
out the year. 

I have confined myself to the production 
of butter, because I was the first to em- 
bark upon this line of agriculture in this 
section, and consequently, as my venture 
Was on a small plan, I could not sell milk 
or cream to advantage in either Washing- 
ton or Baltimore. 

I ran my dairy in connection with other 





farming operations, growing tobacco and 
wheat and raising sheep and hogs. I would 
like to see every other farm in this section 
running a dairy with all the improved fa- 
cilities for handling the products there- 
from, and in the place of tobacco, see roam- 
ing over our fields mild eyed Jerseys, white 
fleeced sheep and fat Berkshires. I would 
then conclude that southern Maryland was 
regaining her lost ground, and her people 
would once more be prosperous, happy and 
independent, as their forefathers were. 


Lebanon Valley Farmers Favored. 


An editorial journey last week through 
the ever interesting Lebanon valley of 
Pennsylvania brought out some interesting 
farm conditions, i:clu@ing the important 
fact that the season has proved ideal for 
agriculture. The first heavy frost occurred 
October 22. All farm crops are in splen- 
did condition and farmers are busy’ pre- 
paring for winter. The few potatoes re- 
maining in the ground were dug last week 
with a fairly good yield. I. S. Long’ dug 
about 1500 bushels in the vicinity of Rich- 
land. The yield was fairly good and the 
quality splendid; the variety was Dewey. 
They were dug with a common two-horse 
digger. Wheat throughout the valley is 
somewhat later than former years, but is 
in most excellent condition. Many pro- 
gressive farmers who believe in late wheat 
congratulate themselves upon the fact that 
the season was unfavorable for early seed- 
ing. AS a consequence they expect little 
or no damage from fly this fall or next 
season. Wheat on.the average is from one 
to three inches high and has made a splen- 
did uniform growth. Land was never in 
more excellent condition for seeding than 
this year. 

Most corn is still in shock, although a 


few farmers are husking. The yield is 
good but not quite up to the average in 
some places. I. S. Long has one field of 
20 acres and another of 30 acres which is 
unusually fine and it is doubtful whether 
a more uniform, beautiful piece of corn 
can be found any place in the country. 
Mr Long is of the opinion that this will 
yield at the rate of 150 bushels per acre 
and says he is willing to pit it against 
any other 20 acre field grown anywhere 
this year without the direct application of 
manure or fertilizer of any kind. In a 
short time American Agriculturist — will 
give the details about this remarkable 
crop, together with photographs showing 
the character of the corn. 

In most places apples and pears have 
been picked. In a few orchards the apples 
are still lying in piles on the ground under 
the trees. The crop has not been a par- 
ticularly fine one this season, although the 
quality is fairly good. Grass lands and 
pastures have been holding up remarkably 
well this fall and are going inte winter in 
splendid condition. In many places in the 
valley there is a shortage of good Hay. 
Many farmers will substitute shredded 
fodder as a feed during the fall and win- 
ter months to carry them through the 
season. 

With few 
ularly dairy 
though the flow 


exceptions, live stock, partic- 
cattle, are in good shape, al- 
of milk in some places is 
considerably less than a year ago. Dairy 
feeds are generally higher than last year 
and milk producers feel that there must be 
an advance in prices soon to warrant them 
in keeping up their usual flow with pre- 
pared dairy feeds. On the whole, farmers 
throughout the valley have had a very 
favorable season for most crops and the 
weather conditions are all that could be 
asked at present for winding up farm 
work. 


High Priced Hereford Cow—Several in- 
teresting cattle sales have occurred re- 
cently at Indianapolis. The most notable 
was the sale of Herefords, where a total 
of 48 head averaged $407.39. Forty-three 
cows averaged $435.81 and 5 bulls $163. The 
highest price was $5,000, paid for the cow 
Miss Zenobia, owned by J. C. Adams of 
Illinois. S. H. Godman paid $1500 for ‘the, 
imported cow Beryle. At the Shorthorn sale 
56 head of cattle were disposed of at fairly 
satisfactory prices. The average for the 
entire lot was about $155. The cows aver- 
aged $172 and the bulls $82. The highest 
priced animal at the sale was the imported 
cow Rosemary, $565. She was consigned by 
R. Mitchell & Son of Ontario and was pur- 
chased by Mooreman & Miller of Ind. Most 
of the cattle at this sale were from Indiana 
and Ohio breeders with two herds from 
Canada. The sale of Polled Dirhams was 
fairly satisfactory, but hardly up to ex- 
pectations. A large percentage®* of entries 
were young animals and while of good 
breeding they could not command phenom- 
enal prices. Forty head, including all ages, 
averaged $128.50. The highest price paid 
for a coW was $275 for Lady Jane, owned by 
Oscar Hadley of Indiana. 


I commenced taking American Agricul- 
turist a short time ago on trial and: here- 
with send you the subscription price*for a 
year. I am very much pleased’ with it~ 
[L. D. Henderson, Kent county, Del. 
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LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
eharges at your shipping point. 
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the fastest cutting, safest and 
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Ao ro. cutters, dog 
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MARYLAND. 


Big Fair at Frederick. 





One of the largest and most successful 
fairs ever held in Frederick county was 
conducted by the agricultural society last 
week. Exhibits in every department were 
larger than usual. The machinery, al- 
though not as general as in former years, 
represented a large display. Among the 
exhibitors were the Carnegie Plow com- 
pany of Pittsburg, I. Case of Racine, Wis. 
Studebaker plows and wagons were exhib- 
ited by J. A. Rice & Co. Round silos, en- 
Silage cutters, threshers, engines, etc, were 
shown by the Harder manufacturing com- 
pany of Cobleskill, N Y. 

One of the most attractive exhibits of 
farm products ever seen here was shown. 
The field corn was more generally repre- 
sented and larger than ever shown on the 
grounds before. The same praise can be 
given to all the other cereals, including 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck'wheat, etc. 
The variety and quality of garden products 
were higher than usual. The immense size 
of many of these products were features 
that kept crowds around them. In _ the 
cattle department never before was so 
nany fine animals shown. The manage- 
ment this year adopted a rule of duplicat- 
ing premiums for breeders living in the 
county, at the same time allowing them 
to compete with herds from other places. 
When this was announced the local breed- 
ers jumped at the opportunity and in a 
short time every stall on the ground was 
pre-empted for the home breeds. There 
is no question of doubt about the success 
of this provision and it will do much to 
improve stock in Frederick county. There 
were only three herds exhibited outside 
of the county, consisting of Devons, Here- 
fords: and Guernseys. The home breeds 
were especially strong in the Jersey class, 
among which were the animals of Pres 
Hargett and Vice-Pres J. Roger McSherry 
of the society. There was also a splendid 
exhibit @f grade cattle, showing that much 
interest is being taken by farmers in the 
improvement of their stock. The swine 
and sheep departments were full and up 
to the usual standards of excellence. 

In the foreign class G. W. Millikan, of 
Youngstown, 0, won nine first and thre? 
second premuims, and first herd prize on 
Herefords: A. W. Warden, Ulysses, Pa, 
won eight firsts, six seconds and first herd 
prize on Devons; Z. M. Waters, Goshen, 
Md, won six firsts and three seconds and 
prize on herd of Guernseys; Capt Ignatius 
Dorsey of New Market, won two firsts and 
one second in open class Guernseys, and 
four firsts in county class; D. E. Kefauver, 
Middletown, won 13 firsts, nine seconds and 
first herd prize on Herefords in county 
class. In the home breeders’ class of reg- 
istered Jerseys these premiums were won 
by J. Roger McSherry. 

In the poultry department a large num- 
ber of high-class, home-bred birds were 
shown. Among the exhibitors were William 
J. Birdely, R. C. Brown and James H. 
Gambrill, Jr, all of Frederick. Mrs R. 


Turner of Baltimore, Herbert Cramer, 
Walkerville. Cc. H. Umberger of Pearl 
showed many colored Muscovy’ ducks. 


There was also a splendid lot of guinea 
fowls and pigeons. In the household de- 
‘partment was a splendid display of fancy 
and other work. The collection of fruits, 
jellies, preserves, bread, butter and other 
home products has rarely, if ever, been 
equalled. There was also a fine lot of cut 
flowers as well as many potted plants, 
which added much to the exhibit. 

In the fruit department were shown many 
handsome specimens. For largest display 
of apples T. F. Lakin was given first, and 
Z. G. Thomas, second. R. C. Reich, first 
each on Rambos, Red Streak, Bellefiowers, 
Roxbury Russets; D. F. Mayne, first on 
Seek-No-Further, ‘King: G. W. Short, Bald- 
win and Wagner; John Baumgarden, 
Pound: R. M. Neighbors, York Imperial 
and Ben Davis; A. L. Hauver, Paradise; 
Z. G. Thomas, Dorfence; R. C. Dutrow, 
Willow Twig: Charles Falk, Spitzenburg;: 
E. B. Riggs, Grimes’ Golden; John lL. 
Best, Summer Rambo; F. L. Lakin, Shroy- 
er: A. L. Hauver, Fallawater, Langford 
Seedling; Lewis M. McKensie, ‘Nansemond 
Beauty. Pears—R. C. Dutrow, Winter 
Nells, Lawrence; George H. Davis, Vicar 
of Wakefield; D. F. Mayne, Duchesse; L, F. 
Kefauver, Kieffer. Peaches—F. T. Lakin, 
first best six: E. B. Riggs, second. Quinces 
—W. G. Kenea, first and second. Grapes 
—George H. Davis, Catawba, Concord, any 


other variety; Z. G. Thomas, Rodgers; 
Lewis McKenzie, White. 





The Hagerstown Fair Association will 
use the profits from the recent fair 
amounting to about $6,200, in paying the 
debt incurred by the erection of additions 
to the poultry building and the grandstand. 
The total receipts were $1500 more than for 
701 when the receipts were 23,617. The ex- 
penses this year are the same as last year 
—about 19,000. The chief income this year 
was 3875 from privileges sold, 1429 from 
poultry entry fees, 10,126 from gate and 
grandstands and 8614 from the railroads. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sugar Grove, Tioga Co, Oct 27—In this 
section wheat and rye are looking very 
well. Some wheat was planted late, ow- 
ing to the rainy weather. Corn will avcr- 
age about 50% of a crop; that part which 
was cut and put into shocks is curing very 
slowly and not much has been sufficiently 
dry to husk. Potatoes are about all dug, 
the crop is about 75% of an average. Buck- 
wheat is being threshed and is yielding 
fairly well. Butter 22 to 23c, potatoes 55 to 
70c, apples 50 to 75c, pork 8 to Qe. 

Westfield, Tioga Co, Cct 29—Many farm- 
ers are having their large crop of oat straw 
pressed and are hauling it to the car, re- 
ceiving $6 p ton for it. Buckwheat has 
been threshed after standing in the field 
through weeks of rain. Some pieces sprout- 
ed before cut. The yield is fairly good. No 
corn husked on account of wet weather. 
Stalks black and moldy. Oats was a big 
crop. Fall feed excellent, cows giving good 
messes of milk. Cheese factories ani 
creameries running. Lambs low; buyers 
are paying 4c plb lw. Many dry cows are 
being bought and driven to the lumber 
carps, 30 miles away, for meat. Butter is 
selling for 20 to 25c at the stores, cheese 12c, 
eggs 20c, buckwheat $1.20 p 100 lbs. 


A Progressive Farmer in Lawrence Co 
is I_A. Thayer. He owns a small farm on 
the outskirts of the city and is raising gar- 
den truck and berries principally. He has 
had much experience recertly with crimson 
clover and cowpeas. At present he is con- 
templating the purchasing of another farm 
for a poultry establishment, and will en- 
gage largely in the production of winter 
eggs; Mr Thayer contemplates the develop- 
ing of a herd of Red Pelled cattle. He is 
a popular speaker and addresses many 
farmers’ institutes. 


Acme, Westmoreland Co, Oct 27—The 
past few weeks the weather has been very 
wet. Stock of all kinds selling high. 
Apples a total failure. Potatoes a fair 
crop, but some rot. They sell for 50c. Oats 
was never better, corn poor, butter and 
eggs scarce. Butter 25c, eggs 25c. 


Sander, Warren Co, Oct 29—Continued 


wet ‘weather has been the rule here and 
farm work progressed slowly. The yield 
of potatoes is much below early estimates, 
because of rotting. The corn crop is a 
failure and many silos are only partly 
filled. Apples fairly plentiful and of good 
quality, but as yet there are no buyers. 
Cows bringing good prices, but young cat- 
tle are low. All things considered this has 
not been a prosperous year for farmers. 





Harrison City, Westmoreland Co, Oct 28 | 


—The weather in this locality has been 
cool and rainy for about a month. Pas- 
tures have kept up well-all summer. Hay 
was about two-thirds of an average crop, 
but the second crop of clover is helping 
out some. A little is being cut for seed 
but it is not very well filled. Potatoes near- 
ly all dug, the crop is less than an aver- 
age and some lost by rotting. Corn about 
all cut. About the usual amount of wheat 
seeding is being done and the season is 
very favorable for giving the plants a good 
start; too cold for the Hessian fly to work 
on it. The greatest difficulty is the scar- 
city of farm laborers. * 


The Dairy Union and State Breeders 
will hold their annual meeting in Harris- 
burg, Dec 9-11. W. F. McSparran of Fur- 
niss, Pa, president of the union is working 
in co-operation with Sec Bayard of the 
breeders’ assn in the preparation of a pro- 
gram and other details for the meeting. 
Since the resignation of Prof Hayward te 

pt the chair of agriculture at the N H 
a college, Pres MeSparran has been act- 
ihg as secretary and all communications 
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Forstockme 


Books Which Every Breeder 
And Feeder Should Have 





Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book the most complete 
and comprehensive work ever abtisted on the subject 
of which it treats. It is the first book which has sys- 
temati.ed the subject of animal breeding. The leading 
laws which govern this most intricate question the autaor 
has boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. Tue 
chapters which he has written on the more involved 
features of the subject, as sex and the relative a 
of parents, sheuld go far a. | setting at rest 
wildly speculative views cherisued with reterence to thece 
questions. ‘the striking originality in the treatment 
the subject is no less conspicuous than the superb #.. 
and 1egular goquense of thought from tne beginning to 
the end of the book. The book is intended to meet’ the 
needs of all persons ispovestad in the breeding and rear- 
ing of live stock, trated. 5x7 inches. 405 pages 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, charac- 
teristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of excellence of 
all pedigreed breeds of cattle, — aud swine in Amer- 
ica. ‘T.c¥ accepted text book in leges, and the author- 
ity for farmes and Senndioms. “Titustrated. 5x7 inches. 
371 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and use 
them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover Teguminous plants, 
crops of the brassica genus, the cereals, mi field roots 
etc. Intensely practical and Teliabie. Titstested oxf 
inches. 27 pages. Cloth. Price §1. 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and f of ail 
kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which 

adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc. Not 
repeated f from the Forage Crops book. Best me' thods of 
building the silo, filling it and_feedi ens! Illus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth. ice $1.50. 


Swine Husbandry 


By ¥. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and tie 
pein and treatment of their ¢ It is tue 
ullest and freshest compendium relating to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Illustrated. SxI inches. “SIL p2ges. 
Cloth. Price $150. 


The Dairyman’s Manual 


By Henry Stewart. This practical treatise on the 
dairy includes the selection of the farm, the cultivation 
of crops. the selection and breeding of cows, management 
of milk, making butter emd cheese, and the treat- 
ment of diseases incident to dairy cows. It embodies a 
full knowledge of improved methods.and all the latest 
and most valuable in dairy lore. it is thoroughly prac- 
tical and reliable, and the most compreh ve work 01 
the subject upon which it treats. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 475 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Feeds and Feeding 


By W. A. Henry. This handbook for students and 
stockmen constitutes a compendium of ractice! 

ful knowledge on_ Plant Growth and Animal Nutrition, 
Feeding Stuffs, Feeding Animals and every detail a 
taining to this important suBject. it is thoroug’ 

rate and reliable, and is the most valuable cont: bution 
to live stock literature in many All the latest and 
best information is clearly and s mati presented, 
motes 9 the work indispensable r~ Fy of live 
stock. inches. 658 pages. Cloth. $2. 


The New Egg Farm 


fi. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable manual w 
att e and poultry for market as a table 
usiness enterprise, either by itself conn with 
other branches of —— It tells 2 all about how to 
feed and manage and select, incubators ae 
brooders, its oe devices id etc. Ilustrated. 
5x7 inches. 331 pages. Cloth. Price 


Turkeys and How te Grow Them 
Edited by mee es A treatise on the natural 


history o name. of. turkeys; various 

breeds, the best eat methods to insure success in the bus- 

iness of turkey — With essays from ctical tur- 
ifferent of Uni 


key growers in States and 
Oanada. Dlustrated. x7 inches. 156 pages. Cloth. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Deptative Couns. (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to apply for the same. Our New 
Large, Descriptive ae Catalog, 100 pages, 6x 
inches, 50 illustrations, a ly a by titles ard 
authors, and containi ~ i. ed descriptions of all = 
best ks on rural and home topics, sent for three cen 
in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. — 
Marqnette Building, Chicago, Hl. 
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relative to the meeting should be sent t» 
him. Dairymen are urged to take an ac- 
tive interest in this organization and assist 
in making the next meeting a profitable 
and successful one. 


Ayer, Fulton Co, Oct 28—Seeding 
is practically all done and corn husking and 
cribbing have commenced. Corn is of good 
quality and is making a fair yield consid- 
ering the severe drouth at earing time. 
Price of green corn 25c per bu of ears, 
wheat at mill 68c, hay $15 per ton. 

No Successor Has Been Appointed to 
fill the position vacated by Prof Harry 
Hayward, who has gone to N H agricul- 
fural college. The work in that depart- 
ment at the college has been placed under 
the direction of Prof G. C. Watson, super- 
intendent of the correspondence courses in 
agriculture and agriculturist in the experi- 
ment station. Two assistant chemists at 
the state college, M. S. McDowell and C. 
W. Norris, resigned recently and two new 
assistants, Thorne M. Carpenter and Leon- 
ard R. Cook, have been appointed to fill 
the vacancies in the chemical labcratory. 
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NEW YORK. 


The State Breeders’ Association will 
hold their annual meeting at Rochester, 
N Y, Dec 17-18. The program has not yet 
been definitely decided upon, but will be 
announced later. F. E. Dawley, Fayette- 
ville, N Y, is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. 

The State Dairymen’s Convention to be 
held at Jamestown, Dec 9-12 will be a great 
event in the dairy history of this state. 
This institution is run without state aid, 
with the exception of the time and ex- 
penses of the secretary which are borne by 
the department of agriculture. Sec Hall 
is busy selling space, soliciting advertise- 
ments and cash contributions for the 
prize fund. Every dairyman in the state 
should join this organization and be at 
this meeting. For details about the meet- 
ing, membership, etc, write W. W. Hall, 
Fayetteville, N Y. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co, Oct 27— 
Farmers very busy gathering and market- 
ing the largest apple crop that has been 
produced in this section for more than 50 
years. Orchards that were estimated early 
in the season to raise 500 to 800 bbls are 
producing 1000 to 2000 bbls and the ground 
is well covered with drops. It is almost 
impossible to get barrels to market the 
crop, or help enough to handle it. Much 
farm work is neglected. The acreage 
sown to rye is much below the average, on 
account of so much wet ‘weather. Buck- 
wheat has sprouted some while still stand- 
ing. Potatoes a light crop and rotting. Corn 
very uneven, ears not filled out and much 
soft and not ripe. Pigs $9 per 190 Ibs d w, 
eggs 23c, butter 238c. 

Albion, Orleans Co—Late planted cab- 
bage very poor. Much of that injured by 
excessive moisture has small heads or none 
at all. The acreage is considerably larger 
than in ’01, but the yield per acre will be 
only 60 to 70% of an average. Early cab- 
bage sold for about $2 p ton, but as yet 
there is no established price for late. 


Geneva, Ontario, Oct 28—Fall feed good, 
and fall wheat is coming on well. Help 
very scarce, and hard to get at any price. 
Most of the apples picked, fruit very un- 
even, some kinds smooth and fair, but 
greenings and others very spotted, and 
good only for the drier and for cider. Cab- 
bage very low, $1.50 to $2 p ton, Danish $3 
to $3.50. 

Leroy, Genessee Co—The acreage of cab- 
bage is larger this year than last, but the 
yield per acre will be less. The quality is 
also below average. Some was contracted 
last spring at $5 p ton, domestic sold for 
about $2.50. 


Clarkson, Monroe Co, Oct 28—Wheat and 


oats a good crop, the former yielding 23 ° 


to 30 bus and the latter 50 to 60 bus. Corn 
is a poor crop, though frost held off till 
quite late. Beans were badly damaged by 
June and September rains, and ‘will not 
average over half a crop, though most 
pieces gathered are of fine quality. Cab- 
bage is plentiful and very cheap, domestic 
selling for $2.50 per ton. Farmers expect 
higher prices when early planted domestic 
3 


is out of the way. Several silos have been 
built this fall. Manley Schafer of Brock- 
port built two, one for summer use. Milk 
dealers in Brockport are now getting 6c per 
qt for milk. Potatoes are rotting badly 
and will generally run small, having 
stopped growing when blight struck them. 
Eggs 22c, butter 20 to 24c, peabeans $2 and 
marrows §2 to $2.50. State road now com- 
pleted from Brockport to near the lake. 
All will be completed this fall, at cost of 
$72,000 for 944 miles. Apple pickers receive 
19c a barrel and pick 30 to 40 barrels a day. 
Greenings not keeping well. 

Worcester, Oswego Co, Oct 27—Fall pas- 
turage not abundant, and the corn crop is 
more than 50% short. Silos only half full, 
and farmers thinking of filling with sugar 
beet pulp from the Binghamton factory, 
if it can be obtained at reasonable prices. 
The hay crop is an average one, but much 
of it secured in bad condition. On the 
whole the conditions for producing winter 
milk at a profit are not inviting. Hay $10 
p ton, bran $20, gluten $25, corn meal $26. 
The oat crop was good, and oats sell at 32 
to 35c p bu. Roughage as straw and rather 
poor hay is abundant, but the winter dairy- 
man in this section must depend largely on 
western grain, and this eats the profits. 

The Farmers’ Institute Department has 
had more inquiries than usual about the 
coming institute campaign. This feature 
of general education is becoming more 
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at any price. Pears were a/good crop and 
fine. Stock is in good demand and brings 
good prices. Cows are selling from $25 to 
$30. One man sold his entire dairy herd for 
$25 per head. Butter is bringing from 18 
wort hpicking. Yards that last year 
to 22c, eggs 21c-veal calves 6c per Ib. 
bean crop was injured by wet weather and 
corn is almost a failure. Hops were hardly 
worth’ picking. Yards that last year took 
from three to four weeks to harvest were 
picked in one to two days. Grapes not one 
fourth of a crop and they have failed to 
ripen the cold wet summer having made 
them late. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Oct 28—A large 
amount.of work is yet to be done before 
the farmers will be ready for winter. Some 
apples being marketed at 75c per bbl, po- 
tatoes $1.50 for 180 lbs. The potato crop in 
this vicinity about half the averuge. Apples 
not very plentiful and Greenings of poor 
quality. 

Bennettsville, Chenango Co, Oct 28—Not 
much fall plowing done. Threshing nearly 
finished. Oats a good crop, corn very light. 
Some are taking potatoes to Deposit, where 
they get 7ic p bu. Butter 28c, eggs 25c. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 28— 
Threshers are busy just now, many have 
gasoline engines. Potatoes in this vicinity 
were about one-third the usual crop, price 


$1.50 p bbl 180 Ibs. Many farmers are in- 


took 
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GUERNSEY BULLS FROM THREE SPLENDID HERDS. 


These 


York state fair in 1901. 


three splendid prize-winning Guernsey bulls were exhibited at the 
Beginning at the left these animals are the property of 


New 


L. V. Axtell, Perry, O; L. P. Morton, Rhinecliff, N Y, and C. A. Griscom, Gladwyne, Pa. 


popular year after year and there is a gen- 
eral scramble for the institute by the va- 
rious counties. Owing to the limited ap- 
propriation for this work the number of 
meetings must necessarily be limited in 
each county. Sec F. E. Dawley, Fayette- 
ville, N Y, is doing everything in his power 
to provide for institutes at various places. 
If arrangements have not been made for 
the limited number in your county, write 
him at once. ‘ 


Ballston, Saratoga Co, Oct 27—With the 


exception of late corn and.tomatoes no 
damage was done to crops by frost which 
held off very late. Some apples will be 
shaken and used for cider. Farmers are not 
satisfied with the prices offered by the 
apple buyers and some will ship their own 
fruit and much will be stored. -Buyers are 
offering $1.25 per bbl; some orchards were 
sold for $1.50. There is strong talk of 
forming an apple growers’ union. Corn a 
very poor crop, oats the best in years, rye 
fair but much poor hay. Fall feed now 
high. Cows are in demand and bring good 
prices. Pork $9.80 per 100 lbs 1 w, calves 7c 
l w, eggs 25c, butter 23. Help very scarce, 
some farmers offefing $2 per day for apple 
pickers. ‘ 


Broome, Schoharie Co, Oct 27—Buck- 
wheat sprouted badly and was about 50% 
of a crop: oats a full crop. Potatoes were 
struck .with blight and rotted badly, in 
some places they are hardly half a crop. 
A large crop of hay was cut, but about 50% 
of it was damaged. Apples are fine and 
about 75% of a crop. They have sold for $1 
per bbl but now buyers refuse to take them 


creasing their herd of milch cows. There is 
some talk of erecting a creamery here. 
West Hoosick intends building one in the 
spring. 

Denmark, Lewis Cb, Oct 27—Open weath- 
er until Oct 16, gave a splendid opportunity 
to catch up with delayed work. Fall work 
is done, except plowing and that is now 
well under way. Milk yield normal and 
prices above former years. Farmers are 
contented. 

Gasport, Niagara Co, Oct 29—Corn that 
was not drowned out is very good. Bald- 
wins are worth $2 per bbl, other varieties 
nearly cleaned up, they brought $2 to $2.50 
for clean stock. Very many apples have 
the fungus spots. Potatoes are rotting 
some. Wheat is looking good on the 
ground. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cumberland Co, Oct 
all corn is either in shock or carted off 
for the sowing of wheat: Less talk of 
discouragement on account of crop failures 
this season than for many years. Some of 
the fruit crops were too large to be cared 
for. ~-Apples have been constantly going to 
market. Many apples which would other- 
wise have wasted have been converted into 
cider—for future use as vinegar. A mer- 
chant here shipped 387 bbls of peppers in 
one day. Last season there was:much talk 
of-the pepper industry superseding the 
planting of tomatoes, but this year’s good 
crop of tomatoes with high prices has 


Shiloh, 29—Nearly 








changed the outlook. Some ofethe factories 
are expected to run until near Christmas, 
canning pumpkins and Keiffer pears. The 
manure spreader and corn harvester: are 
being generally adopted in this section. 

Cape May County Board of Agricul- 
ture held its annual meeting last week. The 
following officers were elected: Dr E. H. 
Phillips of Cape May City, president; J. 
D. Ludlow of Denniwater, vice-president; 
J. W. Pinear of Woodbine, secretary, and 
V. Van Gilder of Ocean View treasurer, The 
old board of directors was re-elected. Dele- 
gates to the state board of agriculture and 
state horticultural society were also elected. 
Prof H. L. Lobsovich, of the Woodbine 
agricultural school, made an address on 
Modern country and city tendencies. F. 
Schmidt, J. Shaw, R. L. Lipman and 
R. Washburn, an instructor of the 
agricultural school, also made short ad- 
dresses on fruit growing, corn pollination, 
truck farming, and farming in the west, 
respectively. A large display of vegetables, 
grains and fruits grown by the agricultural 
school was shown, and admired by the 
farmers. 

Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, Oct 27— 
Wet weather has made sowing of grain 
very late, and there is some yet to be sown 
in this section. Wheat sown before the 
rains is quite yellow, which indicates fly. 
Some corn still to be cut. It has not dried 
as it should, and much is too soft to crib. 
There is complaint that much corn is 
shrinking on the cob, and will be worth 
but little. A better stand of grass than 
was expected, and fields are nice and green. 
Those who sowed grass with buckwheat 
have a fine stand. Winter apples are most- 
ly. picked, the apples are unusually fine this 
year, and are selling at $1 to $1.25 p bbl. 
Pork is selling at.9c p lb. Buckwheat 55c, 
wheat 70c, oats 40c, eggs 26c, onions 80c, 
butter 24c. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, Oct 29—A 
large crop of apples, and they are very 
fine.. The pea crop is unusually large, N 
P. Creely had over 6000 bskts of pears, and 
he put more than that number of bskts 
of apples in cold storage. The corn crop 
is very large in this section, and many used 
machines for cutting, thus saving a large 
expense. The farmer has received fair 
prices. for his goods this year, and every- 
thing looks favorable for the’ winter. The 
sweet potato crop is very large and fine, 
and farmers have begun. digging. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Smithtown Branch, Suffolk Co, Oct 28— 
Winter grain is in fine condition, even upon 
new land which was scrub oak until two 
years ago. Little patches of wheat -upon 
newly cleared land. property of the new 
settlers who own small tracts of the thou- 
sands of acres bought of farmers by real 
estate men, compare favorably with that 
sown by the older farmers. Sweet potatoes 
did not do well, the long drouth at plant- 
ing time, followed by so much rain made 
them soggy. Deer are more numerous 
than for many years. 

The Culture of Fruit on Long Island is 
unlimited with its area for development. 
J. R. Crandall of Suffolk Co is preparing to 
set out a new orchard. East of Hamp- 
stead peach culture has been very success- 
ful this season. There are many orchards 
of plums and pears which have yielded an 
abundant crop of perfect fruit this year. 
Prices have been good and growers en- 
couraged. Growers are equally successful 
with small fruits, one place producing 60,- 
000 qts strawberries the past season. Gil- 
bert Scudder of the same county has just 
harvested 1200 bbls pears from his orchard. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, prime cattle steady, butchers 


and other grades a shade easier. Supplies 
generally liberal. Fancy export and ship- 
ping steers quotably 6.75@7.15 p 100 Ibs, 
good te choice 6@6:75, fair 4.25@6.75, fair 
butcher and native cattle 3.85@5.35, fat 
heifers 3.35@4.75, cows. 2.25@4.40, export 
bulls 3.75@4.20, fair to good 2.75@3.60, oxen 
4.50@6.50,. stockers and feeders 3.25@4.40, 
milch cows 30@60, springers 25@50. Veal 
ealves slightly firmer, tops 8.25@8.50, . fair 
6.50@7.75, culls 5.50@6.50. Hogs fairly steady 
at shade lower prices. Quality of arrivals 





generally up to the average. Medium and . 


FARM AND MARKET 


heavy droves sold at 7.05@7.30, mixed pack- 
ers 6.85@7.05, Yorkers 6.70@6.90, pigs steady 
at 6.60@6.70. Sheep and lambs in good 
shape. Supplies liberal both from Canada 
and the west. Best native lambs sold at 
5.20@5.30, fair 4.70@5, culls 3.75@4.75, —— 
wether sheep 4@4.25, handy ewes 3.25@3.50, 
mixed sheep 3.25@3.65. 

At Pittsburg, offerings of cattle showed 
only fair quality, a good proportion run- 
ning to common grassy lots. Receipts con- 
tinue liberal 120 cars coming in Monday 
of this week, and prices have declined 
somewhat. Western advices also weak. 
Choice bulls in only moderate supply and 
steady, fresh cows easier. Quotations re- 
vised as follows: 

Extra. 1450 to 1600 lbs, #6 65@6 85 Poor to good fat bulls,2 75@4 25 


Good, 1290 to 1300 lbs, 560@600 Poor to good fat cows, 2 ("@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 3 75@4 56 Heifers, 700 to 1100 ibs. 3. 00@500 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 3 00@360 Bologna cows, phd 7 (K@15 00 


Rough, half fat, 410@450 Veal calves, 7 0O0@S 25 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@500 F'sh cows & springers,}8 00@5500 

Hogs have declined sharply under liberal 
supplies and unfavorable western advices. 
Monday of this week, receipts were 0 dou- 
ble decks. Best heavy droves sold at 6.90 
@7, mediums 6.70@6.80, yorkers 6.60@6.70, 
pigs 6.30@6.50. Above quotations show a 
decline of 40@65c, when compared with last 
week’s figures, 

Sheep and lambs also lower. Strictly 
choice grades have sold fairly well, but 
undergrades plentiful and dull. Receipts 
Monday of this week 35 double decks. 
Sheep sold at 2. 50@ 3.70, lambs 3@5. 25. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FRUM BEER. 
Sept, 1902 Sept, 1901 


Barrel Tax . . ..$3,924,536.91 $5,877,724.53 





SE 0 od 004.08 k6-08 645.83 1,208.33 
Retail dealers | Hea 12,952.01 12,182.67 
Wholesale dealers .. 11,088.49 9,785.52 
Mfscellaneous ...... 95.18 584.80 

Total ............+-$0,949,318.42 $5,901,485.85 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents With comparisons.) 


1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice..33@35 14@15 17 @18 
ORD 555s oh ee une 30@32: 11@13 14 @16 
medium .........28@29 9@10 11 - @13 
Pac coast, choice 29@31 14@15 138%@15% 
- medium .........25@26 9@10 10 @i2 
CS OES vine fae 7@124%4 2@5 2 @6 
GeEman: «. si ss6ss 65 39@48 30@35 35 @40 


At New York, the market continues firm 
with an.upward tendency. Dealers. are 
liberal -buyers of both Pacific coast and 
state hops. 

At London, choice Pacific coast hops are 
quoted firrn at 28@30 cents per pound, choice 
English 33@34%4 cents. 

New York. 

OTsEGO Co—Cooperstown: After a week 
of strenuous work two local dealers suc- 
ceeded in buying 45 bales of hops at from 
27 to 32 cents per lb. Growers, as a rule, 
refuse all offers. 





Growers in Otsego County are not very 
enthusiastic about making contracts with 
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dealers. In some parts of the county con- 
tracts at 30c have been made.: Recently 
a few bales of new hops were shipped by 
express to a well-known brewer. Some 
growers take this to mean that brewers 
are not well supplied. Amos Luther had 
an average of about 1300 pounds per acre. 
All told he had 5258 pounds. At 30c this 
would mean nearly $1600. 


Cheese at Uttca. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 27—The cheese mar- 
ket to-day was very quiet. Large cheese 
remained steady at itfie former price, but 
rather more small cheese was quoted at 
115¢c than at 11%c, and that made the gen- 
eral ruling 115c as well as the ruling price 
on small sizes. Only ten lots of large cheese 
were quoted, which shows how scarce that 
commodity is becoming. Butter is strong 
and it looks-as if it might go higher. The 
weather is quite mild for the season of year, 
nor have we had frosts severe enough to 
damage the grass to any great extent. Some 
of the best factories are making butter 
and skim cheese, taking out about one 
pound to the hundred. For the best of 
this stock 11%c is paid, but these sales do 
not appear in the regular quotations, 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 


ored, 371 bxs at 11\%c; large white, 205 at. 


1144c; small white, 667 at 115%c, 777 at 11%c; 
small colored, 1070 at 115,c, 900 at 11%c; to- 
tal, 3990 bxs, against 6790 a year ago. 

Sales on curb were 230 large colored at 
11%c, 425 large white at 11%@11'%c, and 200 
small colored at 11%c. 

Butter, 15 pkgs at 24c, 19 at 2416c, 135 at 
25c, and 800 pound prints at 25c. 





The Bordens Aggressive—There seems 
to be. uneasiness on the part of milk deal- 
ers and others in New York city about the 
steady extension of the Bordens’ business. 
It is stated they have steadily driven many 
small independent dealers out of the trade. 
By a well-organized system it is able to 
make deliveries at a much less cost than 
smaller dealers and makes a point to main- 
tain its milk at'a high standard. These 
facts make their product popular among 
the trade. Their standard price is 8c per 
quart. It is said some independent deal- 
ers are offering milk at 7c in order to hold 
trade. 





Additional Tobacco Notes. 


NEw YorK—The tobacco crop of the Che- 
mung valley, around Chemung, is curing 
down in fine shape, although the growth 
is not quite as large nor the leaf quite as 
much spread as last season. The leaf is 
much sounder, being free from injury by 
storms or hail. Grasshoppers have done no 
injury. The quality of the cured crop is 
a surprise to both growers and dealers, 
being exceptionally fine in texture and 
color. Some of the early cut will soon be 
taken from the poles. Local dealers have 
been riding to quite an extent of late, and 
a number of sales made at prices ranging 
from 9 to 13 cents in bundle. Prospects 
are the entire crop will soon pass from 
hands of growers at the above named 
prices. 








For placing in front of couatry churches, in pone pas- 
sage and area waysand in front of country "No, 3 


The Dietz Stroot 4 


beats anything you ever saw. 


and is not affected by rains. 


It will not blow out in 'the severest storms 
Supplies good light cheaply. Like all‘ ‘Dietz”’ 


lamps i it means perfect combustion and a brilliant white light—no “smok- 
ing’’ or ‘‘sooting.”’ Lighted and regulated from the outside. Your dealer 


has them. 


If not, write to us. Free catalogue describes and illustrates 


our full line of Lamps and Lanterns. Write for it. 


R. E. DIETZ GOMPANY, 73 LAIGHT ST., NEW YORK. 


Established 1840. 











PLL ADVERTISE YOUR PROPERTY FREE OF 


CHARGE I can Sell or Exchange your Real Estate 

for whatever you need — Cash or Prop- 
erty elsewhere. My system is unique, original 
and successful. I ask no fees in advance, I get no 
pay until your property issold. Write for a Bing 
—it’s free. Send 10 cts. coin or stamps for Bulletin. 
GEO. W. READ, 806 Dun Bidg., Buffalo, N. V- 





FARM FOR SALE 


155 acres, buildings and fences fair, axe of of soil ithe juc- 
tive. Joins corporation line of village —— 


population), Genesee Co., N. Y., on 

soe ocation for farm home ‘In the county. = die 
€ purchase mone 

if desired. Whiten foe, fi, 50 N. ¥. 
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Conditions in Philadelphia Milk Territory. 


The executive committee of the Phila- 
delphia milk producers’ association met 
last week, with the following members 
present: Pres C. S. Atkinson, Robert 
Cameron, Chas Gleason, Samuel S. Fort, S. 
Cooper Cole, H. H. Hooper, W. E. Smed- 
ley and J. G. Borton of Woodstown who 
was sent as an alternate in place of one 
of the other members from that district. 
The present conditions in all the districts 
were carefully gone over. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that there was not much pros- 
pect of an increase in the milk output at 
present. On she other hand it was thought 
there would be a decrease from now on 
unless there was a change in the price 
which would induce farmers to purchase 
dairy feeds with a view to increasing their 
output. 

Pres Atkinson said that dairy feeds of 
all kinds throughout the territory supply- 
ing Philadelphia was at least 10% higher 
than last year at this time. He was also 
of the opinion that the corn crop in this 
same section was at least 25% less than a 
year ago. Hay is also very high and the 
amount in the hands of farmers is smaller 
as compared with the number of cattle to 
be fed. Considering all things even with 
the price of milk at 4% cents per quart 
there is not much inducement for farmers 
to increase their regular milk supply. 

After giving the situation due considera- 
tion a committee of three, consisting of 
Pres Atkinson, Sec Smedley and Samuel 
S. Fort was named to call upon Pres Jones 
of the Philadelphia milk exchange and talk 
the matter over with him previous to the 
regular monthly meeting of the board the 
same afternoon. Mr Jones received the 
committee courteously and gave them an 
opportunity of stating the producers’ case. 
After some conversation over the _ tele- 
phone with other members of the ex- 
change, Mr Jones asked that a committee 
representing the milk producers’ associa- 
tion be invited to join with a similar com- 
mittee of the exchange to meet on Mon- 
day this week. It was mutually agreed 
that neither the exchange nor the pro- 
ducers’ association would settle upon a 
price for November milk until after this 
session. Another meeting of the exchange 
will be held Wednesday of this week, Octo- 
ber 29, at which time the price will in all 
probability be fixed. As this report goes 
to press before the conclusion of this meet- 
ing it is impossible to state definitely what 
agreement has been settled upon. From 
all conditions and the general statements 
from prominent members -of the exchange 
and producers’ association it is quite likely 
that the price will be 4% cents, a figure not 
known in Philadelphia for many years. 
PROSPECTIVE SHORTAGE FORECASTS ADVANCE. 


During the past few weeks many of the 
leading dealers in Philadelphia have ex- 
perienced much difficulty in securing suffi- 
cient milk to supply their customers. In a 
personal interview with some of the lead 
ing dealers last week, a representative of 
American Agriculturist ascertained there 
had been not only a shortage in the sup- 
ply, but an unusual amount of sour milk. 
This has caused a general reaction and 
some dealers have been rather averse to 
buying milk on the platform to meet their 
shortage. Secretary of the exchange, Jo- 
seph H. Miller of Gravenstine & Company 
is of the opinion that much of the short- 
age at this time is due to the fact that 
many of the. suburban and outlying dis- 
tricts are now taking more milk than in 
former years. 

There is little doubt about this, as the 
trolley lines are fast increasing population 
in the rural districts, particularly surround- 
ing the large cities. As a consequence many 
dairymen find a local market for their 
products and make deliveries in small 
towns and other places. This product 
formerly came to the city, and it is thought 
by many who are familiar with the con- 
ditions that this will increase and ma- 
terially affect the Philadelphia market as 
the suburban towns develop. We were 
told by one leading milk producer of New 
Jersey who was on the platform in the 
Philadelphia market Wednesday of last 
week, that he saw milk selling there at 5% 
cents, while the exchange price was 4 cents, 
Many dealers who have been short have 
been reaching out in the country and pull- 
ing every wire they could to secure . the 
necessary milk to suppiv their customers. 
Owing to weather conditions, shortage in 
the supply and much sour milk, many 
dealers have worked to a great disadvan- 


tage and have been willing to pay a price 
in advance of the exchange to tide them 
over. 

In an interview with William C. Supplee 
of Supplee Alderney dairy, he acknowledged 
that he had been short for sometime, and 
was skirmishing through the country to 
get needed supplies. He said from reports 
and his knowledge of general conditions he 
was of the opinion that the shortage was 
due largely to the lack of flow of milk and 
the general shortage in feed. He, as well 
as other dealers, anticipates a more serious 
shortage later. It is thought by the most 
conservative dealers that the price for No- 
vember will be raised to 4% cents, a figure 
not known’ in the Philadelphia markets for 
many years. In fact, many of them would 
be willing to pay this, if they could be as- 
sured of a sufficient quantity of milk to 
supply their trade. There is doubt in the 
minds of some dealers, however, about the 
possibilitiy of getting sufficient milk even 
at this figure. The price will not material- 
ly increase the available supply at present. 
Farmers cannot afford to buy extensive 
dairy feeds and feed to increase the flow, 
unless the price paid for milk is in pro- 
portion to the increased cost of produc- 
tion. 

Joseph L. Jones, a large dealer, and pres- 
ident of the exchange, while maintaining 
a very firm and strong position in regard 
to the price of milk, conceded that there 
was a shortage and that dealers would 
have more or less trouble in securing their 
supply. On -the whole the milk situation 
is not very promising from the standpoint 
of the dealer, and there is more or less 
anxiety about the future. We believe in 
fair play in matters of this sort, and ad- 
vise milk producers. to do all in their 
power to meet the demands upon them at 
the present time. It seéms very likely that 
the exchange and the producers’ associa- 
tion will fix a price that will be ultimately 
satisfactory, at least for the time being. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices. 


Below are milk prices monthly, as stated 
by the Philadelphia milk exchange, begin- 
ning with January, 1898, and completed to 
date. Prices quoted include freight, which 
averages % cent per quart and this must 
be deducted to arrive at approximate figure 
received by producers. 

PHILADELPHIA MILK PRICES FOR FOUR YEARS 
1902 1901 1900 1899 


January 
February 
March 
April 


September 
October 


December 


438% 40 
*The price for Nov will be probably fixed 
at 4% cents and agreed to by exchange and 
milk producers at their meeting this week 
after this is in press. 


The Co-operation of Creameries is the 
only means whereby milk producers can 
succeed in their business, get a remurera- 
tive price. for their production, and feel 
Satisfied with their occupation. It is not 
an experiment now. A co-operative cream- 
ery is without doubt a success, and is the 
only way whereby the surplus ean be kept 
down, and a fair price can be secured for 
milk. They have the necessary machinery 
for working up-a-.eertain portion of their 
milk into butter, which if made into a first 
grade article, will bring in New York mar- 
ket, prices equal to Elgin butter. So really 
there would be no loss to the dairymen, 
and in the meantime will regulate a good, 
satisfactory price. Milk farmers are favor- 
ing these points, and looking at the dairy 
business in a very different light.. Two 
new co-operative creameries. are being, or- 
ganized on the N & D R R in good sec- 
tions, from which some first-elass men will 
be brought in line who will be a _ great 
help in the F S M P A. Great care should 
be taken not to make contracts, or to lease 
creamery plants. No time since the organ- 
ization of F S M P A has there been so 
much interest. Farmers dre looking for- 
ward with renewed ambition. In all bus- 
iness enterprises now they have their or- 


THE MILK ‘SITUATION 


ganizations, and are well protected, excepf 
the farmer, and they now have an oppor- 
tunity to form in line and have a voice in 
fixing prices on their own production.—A. 
Farmer, Delaware County, N Y. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market is very firm. 
The exchange price, which has stood at 3c 
P qt to shipper, less some fractional tolls, 
is being carefully considered Wednesday 
of this week, with a view of advancing it, 
but not determined at hour of going to 
press. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Oct 25, ‘were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
28,196 1,298 
11,791 423 
11,704 720 
Lackawanna 32,015 1,065 
N Y Central (long haul)..... 1,860 
N Y Central (Harlem) 40 
Ontario 5, 2,200 
EAMG. VOMNCY 65.6. cc cs cccce ss é 590 
Homer Ramsdell line 5 97 
New Haven _ 
Other sources 3 110 


8,403 
1,201 
8,698 
7,574 


Susquehanna 
West Shore 





193,990 
. 27,713 


Total receipts 
Daily average 
Last week 
Last year 


Milk Yield lost by the herd at any sea- 
son of the year can never be fully regained. 


oe ecce oe 192,589 





Trade items. 


IT IS A PLEASURE for us to note that our 
long-time customers, the Page Woven Wire 
Fence Co of Adrian, Mich, are doing such an 
extensive business. Since January 1, 190) they 
thave doubled the number of looms. To-day 
they have about 1400 employees on their pay 
roll. This concern makes a standard style 
of fencing for every farm, poultry, stock or 
railroad requirement. No locks, staples. or 
other devices are used to hold the hor‘zon- 
tals and crossbars together, because Page 
fence is a real woven wire fence. During the 
many years this advertiser has used the col- 
umns of this publication, we do not recall 
that a single complaint against them has 
been received, and therefore it is with the 
fullest confidence that we recommend them 
to our readers. If you have not investigated 
their product, you had better write them to- 
day for their catalog and descriptive matter, 
which is always sent free if you mention this 
paper. 

CIDER MAKERS AND APPLE GROWERS will be 
interested in the advertisement of the Improved 
Preserving Powder which is advertised on another 
page by Wm. Zinnser & Co.,197 William St., :ew 
York. This preparation has been before the public 
for many years and has apparently given satis- 
faction wherever used. 


TRIALS AT THE WESTERN EXPERIMENT 


STATION to determine the effect upon live stock of 
exposure to weather proved that milech cows ex- 
posed made a very unfavorable showing compared 
with those given adequate shelter. The formerate 
more food, lost in weight and in milk yield, while 
the latter gained in weight and made a better 
showing all round, A perfectly adequate stable, 
barn or shed may be built at low cost by the use 
of Neponset Roofing—the original red rope roof- 
ing and siding. It has undoubtedly saved farm- 
ers. dairymen and poul'rymen a million dollars 
in the past few years. It comes in convenient 
size rolis, is easily applied to a roof or side by 
anyone who can drive a nail, costs surprisingly 
liftle and lasts longer than most people expect. 
They also manufacture Paroid Ready Roofing, 
designed for more permanent buildings. Send 
to the mills of F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Massa., fur free samples, prices and a valuable 
book op §=Building Economy.” 


TWO BAD CASES OF FISTULA CURED—C. W. 
Narracong, Black River Falls, Wis., cured two 
very bad eases with one bottle Fleming Bros. 
Fistula Cure. One of them. was given up by two 
veterinarians, but by the use of this remedy 
the cure was successfully. effected. 


REDUCED COST OF INSURANCE is one of the 


advantages claimed for the Cold Water Paints, 
manufactured by the Water Paint Co. of America, 
Dept, A 2,100 William St., New York City, adver- 
tised elsewhere in our columns. These paints 
come under the general name Asbestine, and their 
low cost and adhering qualities, with no dis- 
position to crack or blister, together with their 
wonderful fireproof qualities, have caused the 
boards of fire underwriters of Boston, Montreal 
and other cities, after thoroughly investigating 
them, to make special rates of insurance on build- 
ings treated with these paints. Our readers are 
advised to write the above named company for 
color cards and» directions, mentioniag “this 
journal. i : 








The Maryland Tobacco Crop. 


M. A. CARPENTER, CHARLES COUNTY. 





Acreage compared to recent years is 
about the same, or perhaps a little in ex- 
cess, in Charles county. Owing to the un- 
usual drouth, from April to September, the 
crop grew slowly, consequently matured 
late, and ripened imperfectly. Tobacco 
was being cut, and some was even stand- 
ing, October 15. The great bulk of the crop 
was in the barn in a half-cured condition. 
A few crops, cut early, are cured. These 
‘were somewhat damaged by fogs and 
dampness of a few weeks ago, but to what 
extent ’tis hard as yet to approximate. 

In point of size the crop is above an av- 
erage, and ought to weigh heavily. What 
effect the unusual seasons will have upon 
the quality is hard to say. Indications are 
the crop will be of dark color and heavy 
weight. There has been no damage to the 
crop by hail, wind or worms, or other 
causes, while in the field. 

The methdd of. handling and curing is 
to cut the entire plant, spear on sticks and 
hang in barn and leave to air cure. When 
cured, it is stripped and tied into bundles 
of from 12 to 15 leaves. The crop is then 
placed in bulks to await the time to place 
into hogsheads, ready for shipment to the 
Baltimore market. There will be no de- 
partures from this method this year that I 
know of, with one exception. A neighbor 
is trying an “airtight” heater in his barn 
te hasten the curing and keep out frost 
and dampness. The result of his experi- 
ment cannot yet be determined. 








Tobacco Notes. 





At the second inscription sale of Sumatra 
tobacco at Amsterdam, Holland, only 750 
bales were secured by American buyers. 
Nearly 20,000 were offered. The Sumatra 
being offered this year is far from being 
what. the American market _ requires. 
American buyers, however, are competing 
keenly for desirable lots. 


Ounto—The white burley crop in Brown 
county is the finest in color for years, and 
contains quite a large percentage of the 
much desired cigarette filler leaf. There is 
some house burn among that cut Septem- 
ber 20-30. Stripping is under way. Sales 
of this year’s crop have been made at 10 
cents. The 1902 crop of Medina and 
Wayne counties, was all harvested in good 
shape before frosts came. We had a great 
deal of rain this season but did. not affect 
the crop much, only on low lands. The 
crop on an average is a very good one, 
large in leaf and is curing very fine. The 
leaf is fine and good in quality. Buyers are 
quite numerous and have bought many of 
the best crops, an unusual thing at this 
time of year. Prices paid are good and the 
finer crops are bringing 14 to 16 cents in 
bundle and some can not be bought at those 
prices. The crop in acreage about the 
same as in 1901 and will average ebout 
1500 Ibs per acre. 


PENNSYLVANIA~—The crop is curing nicely 
in Lancaster county. A great deal has been 
sold at 7 to 8 cents for wrapper and 2 
cents for fillers. Many, however, refuse to 
sell, preferring to hold until the crop is 
stripped. The crop was about all secured 
by early October at Lincoln, and is a fine, 
good, clean one. About 10% is Havana 
seed; this is all cured down nicely. Some 
sales on the poles reported of seed leaf at 
8 and 2 cents. The yield is a full aver- 
age. None has been stripped yet, but will 
begin shortly.—Much tobacco in the vicin- 
ity of Landis valley has been sold on the 
poles at 8 cents for wrappers and 2 cents 
for fillers.—The tobacco is well cured, and 
is in no danger of freezing on the poles. 
The color is uniform, the leaf of medium 
size and weight. Some districts which were 
touched by hail storms are not visited by 
buyers. A hail cut neighborhood has an 
up-hill time getting its goods in the mar- 
ket. In spite of the recent wet and. damp 
weather, there appears to be no pole burned 
tobacco. There was about the same acre- 
age planted this year as last. 


KENTUCKY—Tobacco all housed in 
Daviess’ county. Much of it was late and 
owing to the wet weather, September 10 
to 28, it grew and had to be cut green. 
Early cutting cured nicely and good color, 
but late cutting is going to be dark, the 
crop is not more than 80% of a full crop, 





iLEAF TOBACCO 





I can sell your farm, residence, or 
business, no matter where located. 
Send description, state price and learn 
how. 

I have, orcan find, the property you 
wanttobuy. Tell me your requirements. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Suite 1429, North American Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices in 14 elties from Boston to San Francisco. 


























ROBES 


1 are a thing of the 
Robe natiiate \-~ we havethe Kazoo . 
, & su that has every appearance an 
many yy tages over the Genuine Buffalo Skin 
heavy EIDKR- 









‘an 
: Robe, Gres quality nly. Made of 
<a DOWN, pliable, soft, lined with and much 
A mas in Old Mysic, Conn, used 2 Parsons ‘*! ow-Down" Wagon er than a stiff skin 






warm: 
five years, tu.n lie bought one of another niuke. He wrote us cloth, wind and water proof, le Price $6.60, 3¢ 








recently that he wished to get another because he knew by experience the priceofaskimrobe. Money back ifnotsatisfactory. 
that they were the best Catalog E 88, free, Cash Suppy & Mfg. Co. , Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Parsons “ Low-Down ” Wagon Works, Earlville, N. Y. 























}REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


If you want a serviceable shotgun, one that a 
scratch or a bump won’t ruin and that can be 
bought at a price that won’t ruin you, the Win- 
chester Repeating Shotgun will meet your require- 
ments. A 12 or 16 gauge Winchester Take- 
Down, with a strong shooting, full-choke barrel, 
suitable for trap work, duck shooting, etc., and an 
extra interchangeable modified-choke or cylinder- 
bore barrel, complete, for field shooting, lists at 
: only $42.00. Your dealer will sell it to you for 

“ie AN Ta BWill less. This is a bargain in a gun, but not a bar- 
a i HH] cain-counter gun. Sold everywhere. 
Nyy My Wr FREE:—164 Page Illustrated Catalogue 
Sete WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


4606 


The settlement of the coal strike was 
followed by an immediate resumption of 
mining throughout the anthracite region. 
The mines were found to be in much 
better condition than it was feared and 
they will soon be yielding their normal out- 
put. Little or no friction has arisen be- 
tween the union and non-union men. 


“The anthracite coal strike commission,” 
as the men chosen by the president to ad- 
just the differences between the operators 
and the miners, will be known, has already 
begun on its deliberations. President Roose- 
velt outlined his instructions to them at 
their first meeting and urged the impor- 
tance of expedition. It has been decided 
to admit the public to all formal meetings 
of the commission. 


The price of coal continues to fall and it 
is believed that within a few weeks it will 
be at nearly normal prices, 


Reports come from the Philippines that 
the islands are threatened with rice fam- 
ine. The crops are very light and the price 
is advancing rapidly, and it is believed that 
the government will be forced to provide 
food for the poorer natives. 


Officers of the United States navy are 
equipping wireless telegraph stations at 
Newport, R I, and Montauk Point, L I, and 
extensive experiments will be made _ to 
determine what system is best suited for 
adoption by the navy. 


William J. Bryan has been engaged for 
$200 a day to stump the state of Colorado 
for the democratic ticket. It is believed 
that he will attempt to revive the free 
silver issue. 


The Massachusetts railroad commission 
fix the blame for the.trolley accident near 
Pittsfield which nearly cost the lives of 
the president and Gov Crane of Massachu- 
setts, partly upon the management of the 
road and partly upon the motorman. The 
board criticises the road for having no 
rule, which shall compel cars to sloy down 
on dangerous grades. 


The report of the immigration commis- 
sioner just issued shows that 648,743 for- 
sioner just issued, shows that 648, 743 for- 
past fiscal year, a considerable increase 
over last year. Of these 178,375 came from 
Italy; 171,989 from Austria-Hungary; and 
107,347 from Russia. Most of the European 
countries show an increase but there was a 
marked falling off in the number from 
Ireland. 


A poll of the 45 states which will elect 
386 members of the house of representatives 
in the 58th congress, made by the New 
York Herald, whose similar forecasts in 
the past three years have been remark- 
ably accurate, indicates that the repub- 
licans will control the next house only by 
a narrow margin, the returns fndicating 
that the present majority of 46 will be 
reduced to seven. The republican majority 
in the senate will probably not be mate- 
rially reduced. 


Emperor William of Germany will make 
a trip to England next week, and it is 
expected that King Carlos of Portugal will 
be the guest of King Edward. at the same 
time, and there is reason to Believe that 
the meeting of the three monarchs will re- 
sult in important international undertak- 
ings. 


And now Azores wants to come under the 
protecting wing of Uncle Sam. There is 
much dissatisfaction in the island under 
the rule of Portugal and the leading jour- 
nals advise annexation to the United 
States. 


The trustees of the McKinley memorial 
ussociation report that they already have 
$550,000 pledged or paid in toward the me- 
morial fund. Of this New York contrib- 
uted $150,000 and Ohio $100,000. The me- 
morial will be located on a commanding 
site in, the Canton, O, cemetery not far 
from the present tomb of the late pres- 
ident. 


Atty-Gen Knox has made his report to 
Pres Roosevelt on the validity of the 
French title to the Panama canal property. 
It is his opinion that “the United States 





would receive a good, valid and unencum- 
bered title’ to the property, and that this 
country would not be subject to the debts 
and claims of creditors. The next step in 
acquiring the property is the ratification 
of a treaty with Colombia giving the 
United States the necessary canal rights 
along the proposed location. Then will fol- 
low the appointment of a commission by 
the president to undertake the great work 
of building a waterway from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


Following President Roosevelt's example 
Premier Combes is trying to bring about a 
termination of the French coal strike by 
means of arbitration. 


The spectacular campaign which J. I. 
Tarte, Canadian minister of public works 
has been conducting in favor of higher 
protection for Canadian industries has cul- 
minated in his resignation from the minis- 
try. His campaign methods were distaste- 
ful to Sir Wilfred Laurier and the premier 
finally asked for his resignation. 


The United Irish league of America 
which was organized at Boston last week 
has chosen the following officers: Presi- 
dent, John F. Finerty of Chicago; vice- 
presidents, Patrick Egan of New York and 
M. J. Redding of Baltimore, Md; secretary, 
John O’Callahan of Boston; treasurer, T. 
P. Fitzpatrick of Boston. The league has 
pledged itself to raise $100,000 for the Irish 
cause. 


Carroll D. Wright, commissioner of labor, 
who was chosen recorder of the coal strike 
commission, will act as a voting member of 
that body, at the suggestion of Pres Roose- 
velt, and by the consent of the coal opera- 
tors and Pres Mitchell. 


Congressman Charles A. Russell of Con- 
necticut is dead at his home in Killingly. 


The latest advices from the Venezuelan 
rebellion report a complete crushing of the 
insurgents by Pres Castro’s forces, insur- 
ing the peace of the republic. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


PPB PBBP LIP LLL FIL IF IF I 
THIS DEPARTMENT is a of the most valuable in 
the Daper. At ve 

wanted. In fact, anything 


counted as part of the adver- 
or @ number, counts as one 
accompany each order. and advertise- 
<2 ape on, a8 we cannot forward re- 
ons oe received Friday to insertion 

week. Advertisements of 


in the 
ARMS FOR BALE” or “TO BENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will a at the 
— ~ RIL, - 4-4 4. insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the *‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.} 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


LIVE STOCK, 


BUTTER at a food cost of 46 cents 
dam of our Holstein-Friesian herd bull, 
Lad, did this in an Official test. We 
to sei, { -lv-t-t months’ old. Prices low, 
FARM, Smithboro, N Y. 


YOU are 


pound. The 
ohanna Aaggie’s 
have 5 choice bulls 
WINTERS 





dispersion sale of 75~head 
Holstein-Friesians, Fulton, Noy rite for catalog 
to Auctioneer E. A. CALLAH AN, "Albany, or JOHN C. 
GODFREY, Pennellville, N Y. 


invited to attend 





OXFORD and Leicesters, rams, weighing 200, bred from 
B.assy and Hobes, England, Jersey Red pigs, 5 months, 
ye me befo.e you buy, WM EMPIE, Amsterdam, 





CHESTER WHITES—BRreeding stock registered. Pigs 
and hogs for sale or exchange for Guernsey heifer calves, 
Bourbon Red turkeys for sale. WILL W. FISHER, 


* Watervliet, Mich. 





either sex, by imported stock. Short- 
Bronze turkeys. B. 
SIDNEY SPR AGUE, 


SHROPSHIRES, 
horn cattle. Chester White pigs, 
ocks. Fine stock a specialty. 

Daivencr, mF. 





ENTIRE stock registered Cotswold sheep, 30 hea 
ram lambs and 20 breeding ewes. PLEASANT tew 
FARM, | Horseheads, , N 


“SHROPSHIRES flock he: aded by an imported Mans ell 
ram; stock for sale. S%. SHAFFER, Princeton, Law- 
rence Co, Pa. 

CHOICE registered, and high- grade Ang 
sale in lots to suit customer. BURTON ‘E. 
Winsted, Ct. 





ra goats for 
MUORE, 


finely bred, also bull calf. “te 
HILLMAN, Cuylor, N Y. 


iat all ages. Must reduce 
Barnerville, N Y. 





TWO Ayrshire bulls, 
particulars address A. E 


REGISTERE D Shronchive 
flock, CHAS RYDER & SON, 

YOUNG_ breeding pigs, %& ‘each, “cash or 
KNOL L TOP FARM, Merchantville, J. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS, 
M, ABBE, 309 Broadway, 

AN OR ‘ goats, from 1 to =~ lots from $4 
Write OERSEY IMP CO, Saxe, V: 


~ exchange, 
‘choice Longfellow "blk od. C. 
New York, 


up. 


Registered Angora goats. Address BOS 


Ridgefield, Ct. 


FOR SALE 
WYCK FARM, 


FREE circular of 
LOGG, Bennettsburg, 


“BTANDARD De Laines. W. P. 
oO BR 2 


Lincoln rams, ” STEPHEN ‘KEL 





THOMPSON, Jewett, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


‘ from one to three thousand 
dcllars a year selling township and country rights fon 
best and cheep farm fence, Vrite to-day for full 
particulars, — BU Cc oH ANAN FE NC E Cc U, Smithville, O 


HELP WANTED. 


FARMERS, you can make 


FARMER'S wife can earn money working on our cloth; 
send 2c (silver) for cloth and directions prepaid any- 
— Begin now. BRiLLIANTINA CO (V 4), Rox- 
jury, Mass. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE—Rose and Single Comb Brown Legh s 
z Re Rocks,* Blue Andalusians, part Coc shins and 

lack Langshans, Reg Chester Whites and 10 varieties 
— potatoes. CARLOS REL PH, Neelysville, Oo. 


TWENTY “White 








Roc ks, Golden and 
From prize winners, 


choice White 
Wyandotte cockerel for sale. 
H. SMITH, Wantagh, L I. 


MAMMOTH Bronze 
| choad list and _ circular, 
ouverneur, N Y. 


2183 CHICKS hatched. 
Dates, Particulars free. 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Seitecs rns, , e- = 5 a 
strains. NELSON BROS, London’ Pa 2&3 J@ving 


“White 
GEO 





for 
ITT, 


Send 
HEW 


turkeys, reasonable. 
THOMPSON & 





ne Ww system 


ain beats inecu- 
GRUNDY, viii 


Morrisonville, 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese pork, poultry, dressed calves 
game tte WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
St. New York. 


wiAPPLES, onions, Dotson. beans, hay, straw, pez 
& ako Phitadelphia, Pa. . 


2 YMARS’ experience; best market results obtained 
for fruit and egduce. AUSTIN & CocHRAN 
Duane St, New 


74 
POULTRY, o 
est prices. & HOOVER, *Wailadsionia, Pa cold. | High- 


SEEDS AND ) NUBSERY STOCE. 


oreaaeg ere Dee % cents each, se 

r hundre oe andre 

$15.00 per wD Te teed Sue Rome. I 
TREES, plants, etc. D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCEK. 




















DRS H. R. 
Pedigreed ‘Belgian hares, 
lately; write. 


~ PEDIGRFED Be ares. Prices low; hare book 
free, RIVERSIDE ABBITRY, Brisben, N'Y. 


2000 FERKETS. Some trained. Price list 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


BEAGLE puppies. J. B, HEPLER, Smithton, Pa. 


PHILLIPS & WREAM, = Yan, N Y— 
foundation 3 Tight abso- 








and book 








| 
| 





F. H. COV ENTRY, Rome, 
Cockerels bred for business. 


100 CHOICE Barred Rocks cheap. 
Stewartstown,. Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


otatine ENGINES— Three horse will 
of wood per hour, Price $100. Oth 
fee. PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct, 
WANTED~— Young men to learn ¢ telegraphy. 
guaranteed. Catalog, aoe, SUPERIN 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. = 


IF you want to reach Satners, breeders, Iterers oF 
any others in the rural trade from d and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacifie coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, : 

in Orange Judd Farmer only 4e ord. if 
to reach the New England cural trad: 
most effective method is to pay fc 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchang 
the New England Homestead at > 

is the eastern edition, as Orange 

cago is the western edition of the Ameri 
weeklies, 


Made Many Sales. 


I am very much pleased with the’ results 
of advertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American  dAgriculturist.. It 
brings a great many inquiries and also @ 
ae Pe sales.—[A. W, Northrup, Culs| 
en, e 


N Y, has White Leghorn 





H. KE. ANSTINE, 








saw two 
er sizes. Catalog 





Positions 
DENT, Tele- 





can 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


CORA HUNTER CALLEY, 





A notable band of workers are we, 
Patrons of Husbandry; 
Our labor from ocean to ocean, you see, 
Patrons of Husbandry. 
Noble, courageous, industrious band, 
Bone and sinew of our great land, 
Telling for good on every hand, 
Patrons of Husbandry. 


Our influence is felt by the rich and the 
poor, 
As Patrons of Husbandry; 
At home on the farm or out on a tour, 
We’re Patrens of Husbandry. 

We’re honest and faithful at every task, 
A share of the earth is all we ask, 
We work for this end without any mask, 
True Patrons of Husbandry. 


The interests of home, is a watchword 
most dear, 
To Patrons of Husbandry; 
To trusts and combines we will make it 
quite clear, 
As Patrons of Husbandry. 
Fraud and deception of every kind, 
A different job will have to find, 
For Patrons are not so very blind, 
We're Patrons keen, you see. 


Long live our republic, strong and great, 
A patron of husbandry. 

Let never our love for her abate, 
Patrons of Husbandry. 

‘Firm and united we will be, 

Helping the cause of liberty, 

Until it reaches from sea to sea, 
Patrons of Husbandry. 


A 


Pennsylvania Work Prosperous. 
STATE LECTURER A. M. CORNELL. 





Having traveled almost constantly the 
past two months in the interest of the or- 
der, attending field and local meetings in 
several counties of the state, I find that 
the grange in Pennsylvania has made de- 
cided progress of late. A desirable feature 
is- that many new members are uniting with 
old granges, which denotes stab lity and in 
creased prestige. The principles and teach- 
ings in the various committees are not new 
and exciting, but attracting the thinking 
people by the substantial and _ steadfast 
purpose and achievements. 

The time seemingly was never more fa- 
vorable to do effectual grange work than 
now, and the indications are that the com- 
ing state meeting to be held at Clearfield 
in December will have as encouraging re- 
ports from a numerical, financial and influ- 
ential standpoint, as has been submitted 
for several years. 

May*theeoneness.of thought and the unity 
of action that is being developed among 
American farmers by our grand order con- 
tinue on and on, until the tiller of the soil 
eccupies that place as by right ‘we should, 
second to no other calling. 








Patrons Attend the National Grange. 


NATIONAL MASTER AARON JONES. 





The meeting of the national grange at 
Lansing, Mich, beginning November 12, 
will be the most important meeting ever 
held by the grange, for the followfmg rea- 
sons: 

The grange is stronger than ever before. 

It is the largest and most influential or- 
ganization of farmers in the world. 

Its deliberations and action will affect 
all of the people of the United States. 

It meets at a time when great questions 
affecting public welfare are being*discussed, 
and public opinion fermulated.on the most 
important matters ever presented to the 
Arrerican people. 

The grange represents the most important 
industry of the country, and the loyal, con- 
servative citizenship of the farming pcpu- 
lation. 

Whatever is for the best interest of agri- 
culture is for the best interest of all the 
people of the United States who are en- 
gaged in legitimate industries. 

In this age of organization, it is for the 
best interest of agriculture that farmers 
should be thoroughly organ‘zed. 

The farmers’ organization should be 
right on all public questions, and should 
stand for equity in all business matters, 





and in the exchange of the products of la- 
bor, and in legislation. 

The organization should make better 
farmers, with broader views of life, better 
education and more refined citizenship. 

This is an opportunity that may never 
come to you again, and every Patron who 
possibly can should arrange to attend the 
greatest meeting of farmers ever held in 
the United States. 

At this meeting the lessons of the degrees 
of the order will be given with all their 
beauty and impressiveness. No Patron 
should miss this opportunity of observing 
the instructive lessons of farm life as 
taught by our order. 

Patrons, on behalf of the national grange, 
I extend a cordial invitation for you all to 
come. I assure you that cur sisters and 
brothers from the Pacific states, from the 
sunny south, from New England, and from 
all parts of our beloved country, will be 
glad to see and greet you. Your counsel 
will be valuable, and your presence and in- 
terest in the great work in which we ere 
engaged will cheer and inspire us all to 
greater effort to advance the cause of our 
order of agriculture, and add to the profits. 
pleasures and attractiveness of our chosen 
avocation. 





Grange Notes. 


DELAWARE. 


There are but four granges in Kent coun- 
ty, Capital at Dover, Fruitland at Cam- 
den, Trophy at Felton and Milford at Mil- 
ford. Very little active work is done and 
very few meetings held during the sum- 
mer. Kent county Pomona met October 23 
at Felton with all the subordinate granges 
well represented. Each reported them- 
selves in good condition for winter work. 
The meeting was very interesting. Reso- 
lutions were adopted concerning good 
roads, employment of convict labor on the 
roads, appointment of a county collector 
of taxes instead of several district col- 
lectors, the need or advantages of higher 
education for women in the state, recom- 
mending larger appropriation for the state 
board of agriculture. The grange also fa- 
vored congress making a revision of the 
tariff, the work to be done by a commis- 
sion. The government control of coal 
mines was discussed at length. Kent 
county Patrons are buying commercial fer- 
tilizers largely through grange channels. 

OHIO. 

The state grange meets at Defiance, De- 
cember 9-12. A single fare for the round 
trip has been secured. The meeting is the 
80th annual and will be well attended and 
full of business. Every Patron should plan 


to go. 
NEW YORK. 


Norway was visited by about 40 mem- 
bers of North Star grange of Ohio recently. 
An interesting literary program was pre- 
sented by the visiting Patrons. 

Clinton held its third annual fair, Octo- 
ber 15-16. A large display of fruits of all 
kinds, farm produce and household goods, 
were shown. There was keen interest both 
in making large arid fine exhibits. The at- 
tendance was most satisfactory. 

Madison county Pomona will meet at 
Hamilton in December. 

Gouverneur will soon establish a grange 
library. 

Prof E. M. Baxter, a prominent and ac- 
tive member of Union of Belleville, has 
been appointed superintendent of the agri- 
cultural schools in the Argentine Republic. 
He will assume the new duties January 1. 
Brother Baxter is a graduate of Cornell 
university college of agriculture, and the 
past year has been dean of the agricultural 
department of Union academy. 

At the Oneida county fair at Rome last 
month, floats emblematical of farm life 
were exhibited by several granges. State 
Overseer Fuller acted as judge and award- 
ed the first prize to Floyd grange and the 
second to Wright Settlement. 

Stockholm Depot has added 60 new mem- 
bers to its roll since Jan 1. Its meetings 
are interesting and profitable. We have an 
occasional paper on some live question, and 
select readings, discussions. Much is made 
of the social side that occasionally gets us 
away from the grange hall to the home 
of some brother or sister where dinner or 
supper is enjoyed. It keeps us in good hu- 
mor with ourselves and the world. 

Ft Jackson, which had become nearly 
dormant, has taken a new lease of life, and 





is now growing finely. Past State Lec- 
turer Mrs S. N. Judd met with Stockholm 
Depot October 10, and with F. I, Jackson 
the llth, making at each place one of her 
characteristically strong addresses. Mrs 
Judd is an unusually bright woman, is in 
love with her grange, and knows how to 
put her pleas for it in a charming, con- 
vincing manner, 





Stock Exchanges Meet—The annual 


meeting of the national live stock ex- 
changes at’ Pittsburg, Pa was well at- 
tended. Among the interesting features 
was the annual address of Pres W. H. 
Thompson, of Chicago, who called atten- 
tion to the condition of the live stock in- 
dustry and made suggestions for control- 
ling unscrupulous commission men. J. B. 
Blanchard, of South Omaha discussed the 
beef trust and pointed out the dangers 
from a company with unlimited power. He 
stated that if a combination was formed, a 
capital of. $88,000,000 would be required to 
absorb the various packing plants. It will 
require a clear profit of $100,000 per day to 
pay 3% on this capital. He fears that the 
combination will practically place a mort- 
gage on every head of live stock in the 
United States and this mortgage will have 
te be paid by the purchaser. An interest- 
ing address was made by S. W. Allerton. 
The work of the convention briefiy sum- 
marized is as follows: An emphatic de- 
mand for a classified live stock census. 
Approval of the federal reclamation of arid 
lands. Discussion of the solicitor problem 
and reference to local exchanges. An ex- 
haustive discussion of Sec Baker’s project 
for a live stock commercial bureau. The 
next annual convention will be held in Ft 
Worth, Texas. The following officers were 
elected: President, Levi P. Doud; secre- 
tary, Chas W. Baker of Chicago; treasurer, 
W. F. Wiley. 


Two Mile Trotting Record Broken—At 
Lexington, Ky, the two mile trotting record 
was broken by Onward Silver in 4:29-%; 
previous record was 4:32, made by Green- 
lander in 1893. 





Of the several farm papers that I take 
I consider American Agriculturist of most 
value to me. The market report and the 
condition of crops are well worth the price 
of the paper.[Fred A. Mead, Cayuga 
county, N ¥. 
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On Sums of This Company operates 
$50.00 end jf in improved Real Estate 
bal on ame in New York, where true 
values are known and 
wiiheeewele where there is no ele- 
pleasure; ment of speculation or 
risk. We pay depositors 
iecntan pai ¢ ~~ oo . =e 
very day oing this we have in 
invested. nine years increased 
our assets & to over 
$1,600,000. Surplus of over — 
We shall welcome the wh ee 1 y to Surnish 
prospective depositors Surther information. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1138 Broadway. New York 


A CHANCE 


Must be tak om, advantage ot of for, like 
knocks My one's door. success: 
See is oe ae ee go after them, grasp them 
sae x ag A The =, ~— i 
eisurely wai or money come, ithout e 
classed by the world as unsuccessful. a 
propositions are witey ——« and have ma 
ous 























great a of offers of profitable 
work. To every man, Soe ‘24 or girl we offer a 
splendid opportunity 


TO MAKE MONEY 


vided they will devote a or all of their time 
fo"th = Ky aR. that when are working, they will 


persevering. 
vee ---¥ 9 of a umber of our ntatives 
to-day proves that am ao will bring cash 
pone than nine-tenths of the regular posi- 


tions. with the added pleasure that one is always his 


own master. 

The work is yflignified, ee ane is unlimited and the 

pay exceeding] iy 
ieulars u request. Waite at at once, as this is the 

4 time of the year to make money mn our line of 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR ‘BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 


1902 a | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
6.80) ¥7.25| =6.60| $4.00 $3.80 

6.00, 7.50) 6.85| 4.25| 3.75 
6.25, 7.60 6.80) 4.25] 4.00 
6.35| 7.10, 650| 3.75] 3.75 
6.00 7.60 670) 4.20| 3.50 





Chicago, 25 
New Yor 8.25, 

7.60 
Kansas City 7.90 
Pittsburg 7.00 


At Chicago, cattle prices covered a wide 
range, leaning toward easiness, particu- 
larly for everything except prime native 
beeves. A feature of the past week is the 
large proportion of range cattle from the 
northwest, and heavy supplies as a whole. 
The native arrivals included many half fat 
cattle and such as farmers preferred to cull 
out prior to winter feeding. Most of the 
transactions in butcher cattle were at a 
range of $7.75 downward to 5.25; very choice 
and very poor at usual wide extremes. 

All western markets, including Chicago, 
have faced large offerings of hogs, and lo- 
cally prices declined 35@50c before favor- 
able reaction, heavy and mixed at one 
time selling freely at $6.65@6.85; subsequent 
advance carried the market to 7@7.15 for 
choice heavy and 6.65@6.80 for medium and 
light weights. 
Fancy beef steers, 
Good to extra, 

Poor to fair. 


Good native heifers. 
Fairto choice cows, 





Western range cows, $3 00@4 0 
Cunners. 2 375 
Feeders, selected. + 470 
Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 250@ 425 
Calves. 300 lbs up, 420 
Poor to fancy bulls, Calves veal. 

Western range steers, 4#55@635 Milch cows. each. 

Sheep receipts were liberal, but so good 
was the demand that prices held compar- 
atively steady for everything except the 
undesirable lots. Good to choice native and 
western sheep and yearlings sold at $3.65@4, 
mixed lots 2.75@3.75, heavy ewes 3.35@3.50. 
Lambs declined last week 25@50c, followed 
by partial recovery. Large numbers sold 
at 3.75@4.75 for common to fair, and 5 to 
5.50 for good to choice. 

At New York, good to. choice steers 
steady, others slow and lower. Common to 
choice native steers sold at $4.25@7 p 100 
Ibs, western 4.30, oxen 3.65@5.20, bulls 
steady 2.30@3.60, cows 1.50@4.10. Veal 
calves have been weak, common to prime 
selling at 5@8.50, tops 9, little calves 4@4.50. 
Sheep and lambs slow at lower prices. Me- 
dium, to choice sheep sold at 3@3.75, lambs 
5@5.60. Hogs have shown signs of weak- 
ness. State and Pa 7@7.25 p 100 Ibs. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn | Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 


a1 
.77%% 
-T544 


Minneapoiis.... 72% i 
Liverpool -85Y, 82%] . 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’swk One yr ago 
27,654,000 26,111,000 39,393,000 
Corn, bu....... 2,231,000 2,541,000 13,449,000 
Oats, 7,755,000 8,336,000 8,044,000 

At Chicago, wheat has shown consider- 
able character, and while market lacked 
activity prices ruled measurably steady in 
spite of some bearish influences. The de- 
mand for future delivery was moderate 
without being urgent, Dec remaining close 
72@73c p bu, a little above and below, and 
May 1 @1%c premium. The splendid new 
crop is moving to market rapidly, and 
bears made the most of its volume and of 
the fact that eastern Europe and some 
other surplus countries also report good 
yields. 

A steadying influence of no mean pro- 
portions, however, was the continuance of 
a brisk demand for wheat and flour on ex- 
port account, especially at every slight price 
reaction. Foreigners daily took about as 
much as at any time this season and there 
was also a good domestic demand. 

New corn has begun to arrive, yet the 
movement will not amount to much for 
several days; some backwardness on ac- 
count of the continued wet weather in the 
west and delay in maturing. Late Oct 
weather was more favorable, however, and 
advices indicated increased country offer- 
ings in the corn belt, this inducing more 








Cash or spot 





-TO%) . 
77%I 
74%! 





72%| .56 
72 | 59 








Wheat, bu 


or less selling on speculative market. The 
domestic demand on consumptive account 
is good, but prices are regarded as too high 
for export trade, this continuing insignifi- 
cant. Old No 2 corn is now quotable 
around 56@5ic p bu, Nov delivery 1@2c dis- 
count; Dec, which contemplates new corn 
exclusively, sold down to a 49c level, a de- 
cline within a week of 3@4c, subsequently 
recovering a part of this. 

The oats market had little support, lean- 
ing toward weakness, with fair trade in 
Dec at 31@31'%4c p bu, May 31%@32%c. Re- 
ceipts were moderate, demand fair on do- 
mestic account, exports small. Recent 
sales by sample include No 3 and No 3 white 
29@33c, choice No 2 white 354% @36c. 

Rye generally dull and easy, trade light. 
No 2 salable at 49@50c p bu, according to 
position. Futures neglected, with Dec 
quotable around 50c and May 52c. 

A ready sale noted for desirable grades 
of barley at full prices, based on 50@60c p 
bu for fair to extra. Market not active and 
low grades comparatively dull at 40@48c. 

Grass seeds were rather dull, market 
somewhat uneven within a narrow range. 


At New York, grain market generally 


strong but not especially active. No 2 red 
wheat in elevator sold at 77%c p bu, Dec 
78%c, mixed corn 66%4c, No 2 white 70c, do 
yellow 70c, mixed oats 33c, do No 2 white 
36c, Pa rye 53@54c, do state and Jersey 54 
@54%c, choice malting barley 58@68c. 
Flour neglected, prices generally un- 
changed. Fancy spring patents 4.05@4.65 
p bbl, do winter 3.80@3.90, spring straights 
3.75@3.80, winter 3.40@3.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers, an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, market not especially ac- 
tive. Choice marrow $2.90@3 p bu, medium 
2.30@2.45, pea 2.30@2.40, red kidney 3@3.20, 
white kidney 2.20@2.70, black turtle soup 
2.05@2.10, yellow eye 2.65@2.75, Cal lima 


3.05@3.10. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, evaporated apples weak, 
small fruits firm. Choice to fancy evapd 
apples 64%@7%c p lb, common to prime 5@ 
6c, sundried 4%@5tec, cores and skins 1.50 
@1.75 p 100 Ibs, chops 2.40@2.60, evap’d 
raspberries 22@22%c, huckleberries 17@18c, 
blackberries 8@8%%c, cherries 20@22c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, feeling steady at advanced 
prices. Nearby fancy, at mark 25@27c p 
doz, selected western 22@24c, choice 20@2ic, 
southern 18142@20%4c, fresh gathered dirties 
16@20c, checks 15@17c, refrig’r 18%@2lic, 
western fresh, loss off 234%4@25c. 

At Boston, receipts have been only mod- 
erate and prices firm at the advance. 
Nearby fancy, at mark 30@32c p doz, east- 
ern 20@26c, Vt and N H 20@26c, selected 
western 22@24c, da fair 19@2lic, dirties 15@ 
17c, refrigr’s 18%@2I1c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice pears steady, Bart- 
lett $3@5 p bbl, seckel 3.50@6, Sheldon 2@3, 
keiffer 1@1.50, quinces 3@4.50, fancy Cape 
Cod cranberries 7@7.50, fair to prime 5.50@ 
6.75, Del grapes 75c@1.50 p case, Concord 
50@75c, Niagara 75c@1.25. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market firm. City bran 
$17@18 p ton, standard middlings 18@18.50, 
do choice 21@24, spring bran 17.50@18, win- 
ter bran 16@19.50, linseed meal 26.50, dry 
brewers’ grain 15.50, chops 22, screenings 
50@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.28@ 
1.33. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand has ruled good and 
stocks have cleaned up well at firm prices. 
Live spring chickens 11%c p lb, fowls 138c, 
roosters 84¢c, turkeys 9c, ducks 50@75c, p 
pair, geese $1@1.50, piegons 25c, iced tur- 
keys 11@16c p 1b, Phila chickens 14@20c, 
fowls 10@12c, spring ducks 12@17c, geese 15 
@l6c, squabs 1.75@2.50 p doz. 


At Boston, live fowls lower at 9@1l0c p. 


Ib, roosters 7@8c, spring chickens 9@10c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed turkeys 
steady at 12@20c, fowls 12@1l5c, chickens 
14@18c, green ducks 15@1i6c, pigeons 75c@ 
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$1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50, western iced 
turkeys 10@1lé6c, fowls 12%4.@13%c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best offerings continue 
firm, undergrades weak. Prime timothy 
$1 p 100 lbs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@87%c, 
clover mixed 65@75c, no grade 50@55c, salt 
45@50c, long rye straw 75@77%c, do short 
50@55c. 

At Boston, choice grades firm, but ar- 
rivals show a large proportion of poorer 
stock for which the demand is slack. No 1 
timothy $17@17.50 p ton, No 2 14@16, No 3 
12@14, choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@ 
13, damaged and poor 10@12, swale 9@10, 
prime rye straw 13@14, do tangled 10@11, 
Oat 8.50@9.50. 5 

Vegetables. 

In Tully, N Y, cabbage is moving slowly 
around $3 p ton. The crop is uneven and 
much not yet well headed. 

At New York, cabbage weak at $1.50@2 
p 100, brussels sprouts 4@12c qt, beets 75@ 
1 p 100 bchs, carrots 1@1.25, cauliflower 1@ 
2.50 p bbl, celery 30@40c p doz, cucumbers 
2@8 p bbl, sweet corn 25c@1 p 100, eggplant 
1@2 p bbl, peppers 75c@1.25, parsnips 1.25@ 
1.50, pumpkins 60@75c, spinach 1@1.50, 
squash 75c@1, turnips 75c@2, string beans 
50c@1 p bskt. 

Wool. 


The wool situation eontinues strong and 
healthy. Demand has been active for all 
the leading grades and prices firm. Buying 
has been mainly for immediate consump- 
tion, the speculative element being notice- 
ably absent. Business at the mills holds 
good, and outlook for the moderate hold- 
ings is considered bright. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Syracuse, state corn 
70c, p bu, N 2 white oats 38c, bran $17 p 
ton, middlings 18, hay 8@14. Eggs 25@26c 
p doz, live fowls 11@12c p lb, turkeys l5c, 
ducks 12c. Potatoes 65@75c p bu, fancy 
80c, onions 75@85c, turnips 25@40c, beans 
2.75@3, pumpkins 5@10c each, squash 1@2c 
Pp lb, parsnips 50c p bu, quinces 2@2.50, cel- 
ery 25@35c p doz, apples 50c@1 p bu. 

At Albany, potatoes $1.75@2 p bbl, sweets 
2.50@3, turnips 50@60c, cabbage 2@2.25 p 
100. Apples 50c@1.50 p bbl, cranberries 7@ 
8, grapes 2%@4c p lb, peaches 50c@1.25 p 
bskt. Eggs 26@27ic p doz, live fowls and 
chickens 11@12c p lb, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 
10@llc. Hay 10@15 p ton, corn meal 26@ 
26.50, middlings 20@22, bran 17@18, oats 34 
@36c p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
nearby eggs 24%c p doz, western and 
southern fresh 22@23%4c, live fowls 11@12c 
Pp Ib, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 11@12c, turkeys 
10@12c, geese 10@lic. Apples, King $2.50@3 
p bbl, Wealthy 2.25@2.75, Pippin 2.25@2.50, 
Greening 1.50@2, pears, Bartlett 2.25@3, 
seckel 4@6, quinces 2@4.50, Concord grapes 
10@1lc p 5 lb bskt, Del 16@20c, Cape Cod 
cranberries 7@7.50 p bbl. Prime white 
potatoes 35@40c p bskt, bulk stock 55@60c 
p bu, Jersey sweets 35@40c p bskt, cabbage 
5@6 p ton. No 2 Pa red wheat 75%c p bu, 
No 2 yellow corn 56c, oats 34%@35c, bran 
17.25@17.75 p ton, timothy hay 13@18.50, rye 
straw 10.50@16.50. 

At Pittsburg, eggs 21@24c p doz, live 
fowls 10@1llic p lb, chickens 11@12c, ducks 
10@12c, geese 8@9c. Concord grapes 16@17c 
p bskt, Wordens 13@1l4c, Bartlett pears 4.50 
@5, kieffers 2.25@2.50, cranberries 2@2.75 p 
box, apples 2@3 p bbl, quinces 4@4.50, 
chestnuts 4@7c p Ib. Potatoes 45@60c p 
bu, yellow onions 65@75c, fancy white 1@ 
1.10, cabbage 2.25@2.75 p 100, sweet potatoes 
1.75@3.25 p bbl, tomatoes 65@75c p bu, green 
peppers 1.25@1.50 p bbl, beets 1.75@2, celery 
25@35c p doz, sweet corn 75c@1 p bu, par- 
snips 2@2.25 p bbl, carrots 1.50@1.75. No 2 
red wheat 69@70c p Du, No 2 yellow corn 
69@70c,, No 2 white oats 37@37\%4c, timothy 
hay 14.50@16 p ton, clover 12.50@13, rye 
straw 9.50@10, middlings 16.50@21.50, bran 
16@17.75. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, eggs 18@20c p doz, 
live chickens 10@12c p Ib, fowls 10c, tur- 
keys 9c, ducks 9@l1lc, geese $3@4.50 p doz. 
Potatoes 43@48c p bu, sweets 2@3 p bbl, 
onions 60@65ic p bu, cabbage 6@8 p ton, 
turnips 75c p bbl. Apples 1.50@2.25 p bbl, 
cranberries 6.50@7, Concord grapes 15@15%c 
p bskt, Del 15@17c, pears 1@2 p bbl, quinces 
3.50@4. Live hogs 6.50@6.90 p 100 Ibs, cattle 
3@6.25, sheep 2.75@3.40, lambs 4.75@5.26, veal 
calves 7@7.75. Wheat 75@75%c p bu, corn 
62@62%4c. oats 3014@31c, timothy hay 10.50 
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@14.56 p ton, bran. 14.50@15, middlings 16@ 
18.50. 

At Columbus, live steers $6.50@7.50 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 
3@5, lambs 8@9. Eggs 22c p doz, live chick- 


ens and fowls 10c p lb, turkeys 10@1Ic, 
ducks 10c. Potatoes 52@54c p bu, onions 


65@70c, turnips 25c, beans 2.38@2.40, apples 
1.50@2.25. Corn 25@40c p bu, oats, 32c, bran 
16 p ton, shorts 17, middlings 20, screenings 
16, hay 11@13. 

MARYLAND—At Beltimore, eggs 22@ 
24c p doz, live fowls.11%@12c p Ib, chickens 
11%@l13c, ducks 11@12c. Cabbage $5.50@6.50 
p ton, lettuce 40@60c p bx, potatoes 60@ 
70c p bu, egg plant 45@50c p bx, tomatoes 
50@75c p bu, celery 25@40c p doz, sweet corn 
8@1l4c, sweet potatoes 1@1.50 p bbl. Apples 
1@2.25 p bbl, pears, Bartletts 3@3.50, Seckle 
4@4.50, quinces 3.50@4.50, Concord grapes 8 
@9c p 5-lb bskt, Del 17@18c, cranberries 
5.50@6 p bbl. Live steers 5.75@6.25 p 100 
Ibs, choice butcher stock 4.65@6.50, hogs 7.25 
@7.75, sheep 1.50@3.60, lambs 4@5.60, veal 
ertves 4@7.50. western hogs 7.60@7.75, others 
7.25@7.50. Wheat 74%c p bu,’corn 54c, oats 
338@s3%ec, rye 55l4c, timothy hay 15@17.50 p* 
ton, clover mixed 14@16, bran 17@20, mid- 
dlings 20. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The butter situation continues healthy at 
another slight advance. The consumptive 
demand holds good at all thé leading mar- 
kets, all lines from fancy to poor moving 
freely. Receipts at Chicago, New York 
and other trade centers have been lighter 
and barely equaled the demand. Storage 
goods have moved well. Arrivals show a 
smaller proportion of choice grades, in 
some instances supply not,.enough to fill 
the orders of the best trade. Dealers buy 
continuously, but holders are firm in their 
views and the outlook good. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 .......244%@25 c 24 @24%ec 24 @24lec 
1901 ......22 @22%c 22 @22%c 21 @2iteec 
TSOO. wceces 22 @22%c 22 @22%c 22 @22%4c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
25@26c p lb, prints 26@27c, dairy 22@24c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 24@25c, prints 25@26c, 
dairy 22@238c. 

At New York, a healthy market re- 
ported, prices steady. Cmy extra 25c p lb, 
firsts 23@24%c, fancy state dairy 234%4@24c, 
firsts 22@238c, western imt cmy 18@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady. Extra Elgin and other separator 
emy 25%c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, ladle 18@20c, 
nearby cmy prints 25@27c.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 27@28c, tubs 26@27c, O and Pa 
emy 24%2@25i4c, dairy 19@2I1c. -_ 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market firm. Cmy 
extra 26%c p Ib, firsts 244%4.@25%c, dairy 15% 
@17%c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 27c, prints 
28c, dairy 20@23c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, under only 
moderate supplies, market has ruled firm. 
Extra separator cmy 26@27c p Ib, firsts 24 
@25e, extra gathered emy 24@25c, firsts 22 
@23c, imt cmy 19@2l1c, ladle 16@20c. 

At Boston, no especial activity noted. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 24@24%c p Ib, east- 
ern 23@23%c, N Y 24@24%4c, western 234%2@ 
2416c, firsts 22@28c, Vt dairy extra 21@22c, 
N Y 20@2ic, firsts 18@19c, western imt 
emy 18@19c, ladle 174%4@18c. 

At Chicago, steady at an advance of Ic 
p Ib. Cmy extra.24%c p Ib, firsts 214%@23c, 
choice dairy 21c, firsts 19c, ladles 15@17\%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


Cheese continues firm at leading trade 
centers. Receipts have been only moder- 
ate and in many instances show an appre- 
eciable shrinkage. Holders are decidedly 
firm in their views and a shade above top 
quotations is sometimes demanded for 
choice long lines. Country dealers report 
an active market and firm prices. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
114%@12%e p Ib.—At Albany, cheddars 12@ 
12%c, flats 11%@12c. 

At New York, situation unchanged, 
prices firm. Fancy, small sizes 12%c p lb, 
do large 12c, fair to choice 10@11%c, light 
skims 9%@10%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, tone of 
market firm. Choice N Y 11%@12%c p Ib, 
part skims 8%@10c, Swiss 11%@l4c.—At 
Pittsburg, choice N Y 13@13%c, Ohio 13c, 
brick 14@14%c, limburger 12@12%. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, choice N Y- firm at 
12%@13%c p Ib, do state 12@12%c, long 


horns 13%c—At. Columbus, N Y cheddars 
l3lec, state flats 12%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand con- 
tinues active and prices firm. Choice N 
Y 12%@13%c p Ib, flats 12%@138c, picnic 
13@18\4c. 

At Boston, firm under lighter supplies. 
Extra N Y twins 12%c p lb, firsts 10%c, 
@1ill%c, extra Vt twins 12%c, firsts 10%@ 
1l%c, sage 12%@13c, Ohio flats 10%@11%c. 
At Chicago, demand continues good and 
prices firm. Choice twins 10%@lic p Ib, 
daisies 11%c, young Americas 114%@11%c, 
long horns 11@11%c, Swiss 11@12c, lim- 
burger 9@914c, brick 9%@10%c. 


THE ONION MARKET. 





Demand for onions light, yield 100 bus 
per acre.—[L. L. Soule, Schuyler Co, N Y. 

At New York, choice stock continues 
firm, poor lots drag at irregular prices. L 
I and N J red $1.50@1.75 p bbl, do yellow 
2@2.25, Orange Co white 1@2.50, yellow 1.75 
@2.25 p bog, red 1.50@1.75, Ct white 2@4.50, 
yellow 2@2.50, red 1.50@1.75, white pickling 
3@6. 

At Boston,,. supply liberal and quality of 
offerings generally only ordinary. Mass 
yellow $2@2.25 p bbl, do York state 2.25@ 
2.50, nearby yellow 70@80c p bu. 


THE POTATO. OUTLOOK. 


Not many potatoes dug in Clinton, Mich, 
up to Oct 20. Price from farmers’ wagons 
at St Johns 40@50c p bu. 

The potato.crop is of fine quality around 
Waupaca, Wis, and is coming in at the 
rate of 200 wagon loads a day. It is be- 
lieved that 10,000 bus daily will be received 
at the hight of the season. The average 
price is 22c p bu and farmers are receiving 
something like $2000 daily for their crop. 
The yield is above the average and the 
crop is so satisfactory that the acreage will 
probably be increased next year. During 
Sept 176 cars of potatoes were shipped from 
Waupaca,—Potatoes yielding especially 
well, and are bringing 25c p bu. Jefferson 
Co, Ia—Potatoes a good crop and of excel- 
lent quality, price 30c p bu. Alberta, Can- 
ada. 

Potatoes throughout Onondaga county 
will not exceed 50% of-last year‘s yield.— 
[J. T. Roberts, Syracuse, N Y. 

Receipts of potatoes at Chicago have 
been fairly liberal, but demand has been 
active and prices generally firm.. Weather 
conditions in the producing sections have 
been very favorable for digging and ship- 
ping, but lack of carw holds back some 
stock. The call for potatoes from sections 
where the supply has become exhausted 
owing to poor crop, rot, etc, continues good. 
At New York, arrivals have been only mod- 
erate and prices firm and higher. Sweets 
have also shown some improvement, 

At New York, supply only moderate and 
prices a shade higher. L I, in bulk $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, state and western 1.75@2 p 180 
Ibs, Jersey 1.75@2 p bbl, or 1.75 p sack, Me 
stock 1.75@2, Jersey sweets 1.50@2.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, under moderate receipts mar- 
ket has ruled steady. Aroostook Hebrons 
67@70c p bu, do Green Mts 70@73c, N Y 
round white 65@70c, do western 60c, Va 
sweets 1.50@1.75 p bbl, Jersey 2.25@2.50. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING OCT. 18. 








Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool. don. gow. Other. Total 
New York...16,049 9,195 10,531 7,177 .42,952 
Boston ..... 56,042 262 — — 56,304 
Montreal ...12,634 4,140 15,494 212 32,480 
Portland .... 1,616 —_ — — 1,616 
This week...86,341 13,597 26,025 7,389 133,352 
Last year ...15,534 228 11,874 392 28,023 

Total this season to date: 

1902-3 ..352,160 82,827 150,283 27,572 612,842 
1901-2 .. 61,790 35,751 49,776 978 148,295 
A slight improvement is noted in the 


demand for A 1 apples at Chicago, New 
York and ofher large markets. Supply of 
medium and common stock, however, is 
plentiful and feeling dull. Dealers and 
speculators have about all the stock they 
want and consumptive demand is not equal 
to the arrivals. A good export trade has 
helped relieve the sjtuation somewhat, but 
owing to the scarcity of fuel, dryers and 
evaporators have not handled as much 
stock as usual. Now that there is a 
brighter outlook to keep houses warm this 
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winter, people will undoubtedly buy their 
winter supplies. Some consider apples a 
luxury, but while they are not as hearty 
as potatoes, etc, they hold an important 
place as a health regulator. An old say- 
ing is, “Eat an apple before going to bed, 
and cheat the doctor out of his bread.”’ 

Crop large and the quality good with a 
few exceptions. Greenings are poor and 
will not pay for picking.—[L. Lansing, Sar- 
atoga, Co, N Y. 

A full yield and of much better quality 
than usual, also quite free. from worms, 
Apples are selling at $1.50@1.75 p bbl.—[G. 
H. Swezey, Suffolk Co, L I. 

Apples are exceedingly unattractive in 
appearance and generally small sized. 
Northern Spy has no color.—{J. T. Roberts, 
Syracuse, N Y. 

Dealers paying $1.10@1.20 p bl for fruit 
delivered loosely in the wagon. More apples 
and better than were expected a month 
ago.—[S. C. H., Louisiana, Mo. 

At New York, receipts have been lighter 
and best grades a shade firmer, other stock 
goes at irregular figures. Fancy red fall 
varieties $3@4 p bbl, Ben Davis 2@3.50, 
King 1.50@3, Hubbardson 1.50@2, Baldwin 
1.50@2, Spitzenburg 1.50@3, Spy 1.50@2.50, 
Greening 1.50@2.50, Twenty-ounce 1.50@2.50, 
Gravenstein 1.50@3, Pound Sweet 1.50@2, 
Maidens’ Blush 1.50@2.50, Pippin 1.50@2, 
openhead stock 50c@1.50, crabapples 2@4. 

At Boston, supply continues liberal and 
market generally dull, choice red varieties 
and cooking stock in fair demand. Grav- 
enstein $2.50@3 p bbl, King 2@2.50, Snow 
and Wealthy 1.75@2.50, Twenty-ounce 1.50@ 
2, Hubbardston 1.25@1.75, Me Harvey 1.75 
@2.25, Baldwin 1.50@2, Greenings 1.50@2, 
Geneting and Colvert 1.25@1.50, Pound 
Sweet 1.50@2, Pippins 1, common green 75c 
@1.25. 

At Chicago, market overstocked and 
weak. Ben Davis $1.50@1.75 p bbl, Wine 
Sap 1.50@1.75, King 1.75@2, Baldwin 1.50, 
Johnathan 2@2.75, Alexander 2.26@2.50, 
Snow 1@1.50, St Lawrence 1.25@1.50, Rome 
Beauty 1.50@2, Colverts and Pippins 75c@ 
1.25, Twenty-ounce 1.75@2.25, Wagner 1.25@ 
; ~ e 1.50@1.75, Pound Sweet 1.75 
@2.25. 











For twenty years the World’s Standard 
end for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


APPLES . 


Exported to leading apple auctioneérs in Europe, 
Returns cabled. Consignments solicited. For in. 
formation address C. R. LAWRENCE, 92 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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~ » WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 
) ‘and send 4 Wheels, Stes! Tire - 87.25 





AE) With Rubber $15.00, I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 
a tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harmess, $3.60. Write for 
iv -catalogue, Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct. 
~ Wagon Umbrella FREE, W. N. BOOK, Cincinnati, 0. 





TE Aa 
Saw Machines. Also 


SAWS 223: 
.orse powers, silos, cu 
Harder Mfg Co., leskii ea 








"TO REEP or prevent 
« CIDER == 
SWEET TATION. 


PRESERVING POWDER 
Does not impair the taste or flavor. Thoroughl 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the system. P. 
SEND 35c. fur a sample. forwarded free; sufficient 
for 40vallons. One pound, reficient for 8 dbis., $1.50, 

receiver to pay or , 
Price lower in larger ie eg es. 
WM. ZINSSER -» 197 William 8t., New York 




















Angora Goats. 


FOR SALE—58 Ragistared ‘a Does of 
the same stock as pg en at 
Pan American Exhibition. Varied ages, 
breeders. All in best possible health. Also 
one Extra Fine Registered Angora Buck. 
For particulars write Box 145, NEW YORK 
ATHLETIC CLUB, New York City. 


/ 
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A CORNER OF A YOUNG MAN’S ROOM. 


Beside the Pond. 


MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 


Here where the waters gleam 
In the light of the afternoon, 
And the flickering shadows seem 
To time/’with the wild bird’s tune, 
There is restful hush and a sweet surcease 
From care, and the heart is filled with 
peace. 


Hark! how the bell birds sing! 
See how the midges dance! 

The echoing bird notes ring and ring 
Until it seems, perchance, 

A fairy hidden within the wood 

Is calling aloud to the solitude. 


Sing, heart, as the wild birds-sing! 
Dance, heart, to the midges’ play! 
Be glad as some sportive woodland thing 
To live in the light of day, 
While the old pond ripples a mystic rune 
Through the glow of the waning afternoon. 


A Young Man’s Room. 


B. W. THORNTON. 


While the larger issues in the problem of 

keeping the boys on the farm are con- 
stantly being threshed out, I am inclined to 
think that many of the smaller issues, side 
issues if you please, are overlooked. And 
yet these little things in the aggregate con- 
stitute “home life’ and it is the “home 
life’ which will hold the boy if anything 
‘will. . 
One of these little matters is the boy's 
room. I think very few parents realize 
how a room of his own, a den, appeals to 
a young man. Certain it is that in the 
majority of farm houses the young man’s 
room is merely a place to sleep in. There 
is nothing in it or about it to lure him 
there when the day’s work is done. Very 
likely he is not himself aware of the de- 
lightful possibilities of the little bed room. 
But once he has had a den he will take a 
constant and increasing pleasure in it. 
Outside attractions will lose much of their 
force and influence. 

The fitting up of such a den is largely a 
matter of individual taste and ingenuity. 
All men like a Place to throw themselves 
down. The white spread or clean blank>ts 
of a bed are prohibitory. Substitute for 
the bed a spring cot having «a mbattress. 
Put this against the wall and make up the 
bed. Over the whole throw a covering of 
some pretty inexpensive material which 
shall reach nearly to the floor on the front 
and ends. On this throw half a dozen sofa 
pillows (the young man’s feminine friends 
are likely to- supply some of these ‘once 
they know he is fixing up a den) and he 
will have a lounge upon which he can 
throw himself at will. Most attractive 
window seats or cozy corner seats can be 
built of old boxes or odd bits of lumber and 


upholstered with the filling from old mat- 
tresses, the covering being of the same 
material as used on the lounge. A painted 
floor with rugs, even if they be but pieces 
of rag carpet, is usually preferred to a 
carpeted floor and is easier to take care of. 
For the walls a plain solid color is best, for 
against this photographs and pictures will 
show to best advantage. Hooks should be 
provided for guns, fishing rods and other 
implements pertaining to his sports. Let 
him arrange his photographs to suit him- 
self. Provide book shelves where good 
authors ‘will always be within reach. For 
the rest let the young man: suit himself. 
He will be quick to see the artistic possi- 
bilities ‘of bird nests, the deserted paper 
domiciles of hornets. the red berried sprays 
of Litter sweet, and the like. And remem- 
ber always that his den is his sanctum, a 
retreat wherein no one has right without 
his consent. 
A Studio Party. 

We were all workers from the ¢ity in the 
little New Hampshire colony that summer. 
Most of us were artigts, two were sculp- 
tors, there were enough writers for va- 
riety, and one charming’ young’ couple 
whose sole assets were good lines, “painta- 
ble” features and a stock of fashionable 
summer Clothes, were earning a trip to 
Europe and further sel by posing. Ar- 
tists loved to paint sem as the summer 
girl and man playing golf, tennis, rowing, 
or as part of the ideal dandscape. We 
were scattered about at various farm- 
houses, and generally met evenings for a 
social time. 

“Let’s have a studio party,’ some one 
cried one evening, as we sat on the narrow 
white porch and listened to the farmers’ 
dogs baying in the distance. 

We set to work immediately to divide up 
into committees for decorations, refresh- 
ments, games, etc. The “studio” was an 
old square building that stood down by a 
berry patch in a corner of the farm. 

Two nights later a procession armed 
with lanterns felt its way through the long 
grass and over roots and stubble to the 
studio, What a change there was in that 
sober weather-stained building. Before 
the door a transparency, like a ruby, in- 
vited the guests, in French, to enter. A 
very wicked ballet girl in short skirts, 
black bodice and black hose and gloves, 
was pointing with a very long’ arm and 
grotesque forefinger to the open door of 
the studio. The curious stopped to exam- 
ine. A sheet of red tissue paper was 
stretched over a barrel hoop, and the danc- 
ing girl cut out of white paper and painted, 
was pasted on. The hoop was placed over 
the front of a peach basket; a lighted bi- 
cycle lamp was placed inside, and the 
whole placed on stilts. 

The village druggist loaned us some fif- 
teen Chinese lanterns left over from the 


church lawn festival. In the center of the 
room was suspended the round flowered 
lanterns in a huge chandelier, five green 
below, four pink above, hung by string 
from the rafters of the studio. Across the 
big north window of the studio hung six 
of the accordion-pleated lanterns, making 
a fringe of light. The other window was 
decorated with red tissue paper cut out to 
resemble stained glass designs, and a lamp 
placed ack of a square of red paper on a 
frame made another transparency. 

One corner was made the objective point 
in dedorations. A cot was placed across it 
diagonally, and covered with a gay blank- 
et. The space behind wag filled in with 
boughs of pine and fir, and a lantern cov- 
ered with red paper hung down in the cen- 
ter among the green. A mirror placed cor- 
nerwise above reflected the lights and 
made the room look larger. 

Placed about on the studding of the room 
were massts of tiny sunflowers, golden-rod 
and ferns, in bottles, pitchers or anything 
we cquld raise. The porch furniture with 
all the gay cotton cushions we could 
evolve, tagether with a hammock, gave us 
comfortable seats. 

The program opened by each guest be- 
ing given a numbered list. On the wall 
was a large sheet of drawing paper di- 
vided off into numbered squares. Each 
one was told to draw in his allotted square 
some animal famous in song or story, the 
others were to guess and write down the 
name of the animal drawn. The swan 
from “Lohengrin,” a griffin, a dragon, the 
“jobberwock,” the tortoise, and many of 
the animals found in “Alice in Wonder- 
land” were drawn, but the guessing was 
the hard part. Contrary to custom, prizes 
were awarded those considered the worst 
drawings. The bady received a pair of 
doll’s slippers with a card “for de feet.’ 
The gentleman was required to toast 
marshmallows with a hat pin over the 
lamp for the. rest of the party. 

Then each guest with a specialty pro- 
ceeded to do something for the entertain- 
ment of the others. There were songs with 
violin accompaniments, violin and guitar 
duets, recitations and imitations. The 
supper wase sandwiches made of deviled 
ham and wafers, stuffed olives, popped 
corn, with lemonade and ginger ale to 
drink. 

After the supper 
the most approved 
really “afraid,” but 
midnight those who 


came ghost stories of 
pattern. No one was 
when watches _§ said 
lived at surrounding 
farmhouses, urged the others to “come 
along, just for company.” Horses were 
hitched to two farm wagons and lanterns 
tied on before and behind to drive away 
the “hants.” The Chinese lanterns were 
tied on sticks and each took one. We went 
down the dusky midnight road in as gay 
floats as ever graced a city floral parade. 


Among the Log Houses—I want to thank 
the liberal readers of the Table who kindly 
sent me reading matter for the “mountain 
whites.”” There are hundreds of homes here 
that never know when Thanksgiving or 
Christmas day comes. The people are our 
neighbors, our “kith and_ kin.” Their 
houses are generally of one or two roomy 
built of logs, and usually contain from one 
to five beds, a few crude old chairs, and 
a few garments hang on pegs fastened to 
the wall. This is about all, except a few 
dishes and kettles, and a rude home-made 
table. They use few implements in farm- 
ing. With an old shovel plow they dig 
around among the rocks and stumps on the 
side hills,.and with a hoe they tend their 
corn. Yet cheerfullyethey live on from one 
generation to another with their simple, 
monotonous life. There remains much to be 
done in these destitute regions. But we do 
clothe the naked with clothes that are sent 
us by kind friends in far-away homes.—[De- 
metrius, Tennessee. 

——————_—————— 

Mrs Gay: Yes, I krow my husband can’t 
afford all these things, but I’m ouying 
them to please him. 

Mrs Schoppen: To please him? 

Mrs Gay: Yes; there’s nothing that 
pleases him more than a chance to tell his 
people what a martyr he is. 


Rev Dr Van Boren: Ah, dear madam, I 
am persauded that you, at least, are striv- 
ing ever against the flesh. 

Mrs Bulger: Indeed, yes, Doctor! And 
you’ll be glad to learn that since I took up 
tennis I’ve lost ten’ pounds. 











What queer things these letters are, 
A, B, C and D and BE; 
But I’ve learned them all so far 
Even clear to X, Y, Z. 
But mamma, to tell you true, 
There is one that puzzles me— 
Why do they say double U : 
When 'tis plainly double V? 
{[J. Marion Shull. 


The Littlest Girl. 


MARGARET A. RICHARD. 








Sarah is the littlest girl 
That lives up to our house, 
And papa calls her, sometimes, his 
“Most tiny little mouse.” 

There’s only two of us, but we 
Seem like a houseful gay 

When papa makes like he’s a boy, 
And joins us in our play. 


Sarah is the littlest girl! 
I’m glad that I’m not small; 
It will be nice to grow up first 
Like mamma, big and tall. 
When we go out, I'll lead the way, 
And answer all who speak, 
‘Cause mamma says the large and strong 
Should guide and help the weak. 


Sarah is the littlest girl. 
Yet she and I are twins, 

And folks say we’re as near alike 
As are two shining pins; 

But papa measured us last week 
Beside the apple tree, 

And says I am the sixteenth of 
An inch more tall than she! 





Bernice’s Party Dress. 


MINNIE NELSON HINDS, 





“What is the matter with Bernice to- 
day?” and Miss Maynard smoothed the 
brown curls caressingly. “My little Sun- 
beam has a frown on her brow; I wonder 
what the trouble is.” 

Bernice’s cheeks turned pink as her 
dearly loved teached called her, “Sun- 
beam,” then the tears came as she thought 
of her disappointment. “I wanted to go to 
Elsie’s party awfully, but mamma says’’— 
here she buried her head on _ teacher’s 
shoulder—“‘mamma says I can’t go, for I’ve 
no party dress, and papa is way off in the 
Philippiline islands, and she can’t "ford to 
buy me any. All the little girls are going 
’cept me; Oh dear!” and the sobs came 
faster. 

Teacher sat thoughtfully gazing at the 
little figure in her lap for a few moments. 

“There, there, dear—don’t cry so,” she 
said. ‘‘Perhaps we can fix it some way; 
now keep very quiet and let me think.” 

Bernice watched her closely. Presently 
a bright look came into the teacher’s face, 
as she said, ‘‘Do you suppose, Bernice, that 
you could find somebody who would like to 
buy a cute little coon kitty? My Fluffkins 
had two little babies last month. We are 
going to keep one and I will give you the 
other. Perhaps you can sell it and buy a 
dress for the party.” 

“Oh! I know!” and Bernice slid from her 
lap and fairly danced for joy. “There’s a 
lady at the hotel who wants a yellow kit- 
ten. I heard the grocer’s boy say so. Is 
’ yours a yellow one, Miss Maynard?” 

“Yes, dear! A yellow one with a white 
shirt-front and a big bushy tail. Suppose 
you go this noon and ask the lady what 
she would be willing. to pay for such a 
handsome kitty.” 

“T will, I will! Oh my dear Miss May- 
nard, I do love you so! Do you ’spose she 
would pay a dollar?’ 

“T don’t know, but I should think it 
ought to be worth two dollars.” 

“Two dollars,” said Bernice in a tone of 
-awe. “Then mamma could buy me a dress 
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with that big lot of money, couldn’t she?’ 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,’ said Miss 
Maynard. ‘Now run along, and if the lady 
Says yes, you can come home with me this 
afternoon and get the kitty.” 

When Bernice reached her home she joy- 
fully told her mother of their plan, ending 
with, “Could you buy me a dress for two 
dollars, Mamma?” 

“Yes, indeed! I saw a very pretty mus- 
lin with pink rosebuds in it down at Mr 
Martin’s store for 25 cents a yard,” and 
she figured up the cost of the dress, telling 
Bernice to eat her dinner; but the little 
girl said, “I’m so ‘cited I can’t eat, 
mamma,” 

Mamma smiled, but said, “You'll try to 
please mamma, I know,” and Bernice did. 

When she reached the hotel, Bernice was 
delighted to see the very lady sitting on 
the veranda, talking to some friends. But 
she went up to her rather shyly,.for her 
heart beat so she could almost hear it. ~ 

Mrs Val Alden looked up as she drew 
near and asked pleasantly, “Did you want 
to speak to me, little girl?” 

**Yes’m,” said Bernice, and then she for- 
got her fright, for the lady smiled so kind- 
ly. ‘‘Would -you like to buy a very, very 
pretty yellow kitty with a big tail?’ 

“Bless the child!” said the lady. “Do 
you -mean a coon cat? Yes, I want one 
very much to take home to my little grand- 
son. How much do you want for it, and 
when can I see it?” 

‘Teacher said it was worth two dollars,” 
she answered timidly, ‘‘and it has a white 
shirt front and two white paws.” 

The old lady laughed at her childish de- 
scription and then said, ‘‘Well, we’ll look at 
the kitten anyway, and settle the price 
afterward.” 

After school, Bernice went home with 
Miss Maynard. They tied a blue ribbon 
around its neck, and it certainly was “an 
aristocratic. looking kitten,’’ as Miss May- 
nard said. 

Mrs Val Alden went into raptures over it, 
and said, “It is certainly worth the money, 
little girl,”’ as she handed her the money. 
“What are you going to do with the 
money? Put in in your bank, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no!’”’ said Bernice, and then she told 
her about the party. 

“T used to go to parties when I was a 
little girl like you, and I believe I wore 
sashes. Have you a sash, Curly Locks?” 

‘“‘No’m, but mamma is going to buy a pink 
belt ribbon.”’ 

“Oh, that will never do,’’ said Mrs Van 
Alden, and she had her maid bring out a 
box of ribbons and selected a pretty pink 
sash which she gave to Bernice. Then the 
little girl said ‘“‘Good-by,’ and kissed the 
tip of kitty’s nose, and clasping the bill in 
one hand and the precious sash in the other, 
she ran home quickly. 

Bernice had the very nicest time in all 
her life at that party, she told mamma, and 
all the little girls said her dress was the 
prettiest of all. 





Silent Wings of the Prairie—Prairie 
owls clean out old badger or coyote holes 
to live in. A pair will clean a hole out and 
then hatch their young in it. Then the 
old ones leave it for the young. They are 
of a brownish color. Whenever they see 
anyone coming they either fly away or go 
in their holes. They fiy about at night. 
They like to get after our little kittens 
and scare them. When they hunt they fly 
about in daytime. They eat squirrels, 
mice and grasshoppers. When they have 
young in their holes they will not fly away 
until you come near them. They will scold 
like everything. They sing “pa—pa.”’ They 
sometimes live in holes with prairie dogs. 
They are about the size of a pigeon only 
not quite the same shape. They have big 
eyes and bright ones. There was a nest of 
owls in our pasture this year and there 
were nine little ones. I live seven miles 
southwest of Holyoke. I am 11 years old. 
[W. Byron Aikin, Colorado. 





Mamma: Johnny, I told you to go and 
wash your face and hands. When I tell 
you to do a thing, I expect you to do it. 

Johnny: You’re not much of a judge of 
human nature, are you, mamma? 








EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 

In order to more extensively advertise their school 
the BRITISH-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Kochester, N. ¥., will give every 
reader of American Agricnuiturist a course of book- 
keeping free. The only expense being the cost of the 
Instruction Papers and Postage. Write to them. 
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WHAT GAUSES .DEAFNESS, 


The Principal Cause is Curable but 
Generally Overlooked. 





Many things may cause deafness, and 
very often it is difficult to trace a cause. 
Some people inherit deafness. Acute dis- 
eases like scarlet fever sometimes cause 





deafness. But by far the most common 
cause of loss of hearing is catarrh of the 
head and throat. 

A prominent specialist on ear troubles 
gives as his opinion that nine out of ten 
cases of deafness are traced to throat ttou- 
ble; this is. probably overstated, but it is 
certainly true that more than half of all 
cases of poor hearing were caused by ca- 
tarrh. 

The catarrhal secretion in the nose and 
throat finds its way into the Eustachian 
tube and by clogging it up very soon af- 
fects the hearing, and the hardening of 
the secretion makes the loss of hearing 
permanent, unless the catarrh which caused 
the trouble is cured. 

Those who are hard of hearing may think 
this a little far fetched, but anyone at 
all observant must have noticed how a 
hard cold in the head will affect the hear- 
ing and that catarrh if long neglected, 
will certainly impair the sense of hearing 
and ultimately cause deafness. 

If the nose and throat are kept clear and 
free from the unhealthy secretions of ca- 
tarrh, the hearing will at once greatly im- 
prove, and anyone suffering from deafness 
and catarrh can satisfy themselves on this 
point by using a fifty cent box of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, a new catarrh cure, which 
in the past year has won the approval of 
thousands of catarrh sufferers, as well as 
physicians, because it is in convenient form 
to use, contains no cocaine or opiate, and 
is as safe and pleasant for children as for 
their elders. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is a wholesome 
combination of Blood root, Guaiacol, Eu- 
calyptol and similar antiseptics, and they 
cure catarrh and catarrhal deafness by ac- 
tion upon the blood and mucous membrane 
of the nose and throat. 

As one physician aptly expresses it: “You 
do not have to draw upon the imagina- 
tion to discover ,whether you are getting 
benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; im- 
provement and relief are apparent from the 
first tablet taken.” 

All druggists sell 4nd recommend them. 
They cost but fifty cents for full sized 
package and any catarrh sufferer who has 
wasted time and money on sprays, salves 
and powders, will appreciate to the full the 
merit of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 





’ — Pra nA oon 
ro eemploymen 

If Farmers Sons for the winter months 

will write to us at once 
we will without charge forward our beautifully illustrated 
circulars describing our new Aluminum-Mahogany Per- 
fecscope, and our special series of Original Stereoscopic 
Photographs from all parts of the world; thousands of 
new Views from Europe, China cogen, and the Philip- 
pines. They are fast sellers. Now is the best time for 
successful work. We offer a good money making propo- 
sition for earnest workers. Ex nee not necesfary. 
Write at once for particulars and free Illustrated Booklet 
containing more than One Hundred of our Finest Stereo 
scopic Photographs. GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH 
Dept. F, Diamond Street, Philadelphia 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


On the Beach. 


ALICE CRARY. 


Long sashes of seaweed were flung on the 
beach, 

As though Lady Neptune had wanted to 
bleach 

Her grassy green ribbons, and, moistened 
with spray, 

Had flung them to bask in the sun, for a 
day. 


A servant called Storm bore them up from 
the sea 

From my lady’s 

And watched by white sea gulls, 
laid them to dry 

‘Neath white dews of evening, and blue of 
the sky 


s boudoir, at her own decree. 
Storm 


Then trusty old Tide came, at close of the 


day, 

And, folding them carefully, bore them 
away. 

How merrily mermaids will gaze with de- 
light 

When fair Lady Neptune shall wear them 


to-night! 


After Many Years. 


By Abbie Purdy Clark. 


Miss Martha Pendleton was an author- 
ess, though none of her stories had ever 
been printed. She was 55 years old, gray, 
and bent with much stooping over her 
desk, a small one for the lap, on which she 
had written for 25 years. As soon as a 
story was completed it was sent to some 
publisher, and when it came back, as it 
always did, it was laid in an old trunk of 
Miss Pendleton’s there to molder with oth- 
ers of its kind, 

To anyone working for mere name and 
fame, such unfailing return must have been 
discouraging, but Miss Pendleton had other 
motives. Writing was her one talent, she 
said, and she should make the most of it. 
as for the results, they were in the Lord’s 
hands. She had felt her talent stirring 
in her all through her bare, unlovely girl- 
hood, and when, in her 13th year, the stern 
old father, who thought anything but hard 
manual labor was a sinful waste of time, 
had died and left her and her mother com- 
fortably provided for, she had set to work 
with her beloved talent as one who came 
into his own. 

Her mother had always believed in her 
and encouraged her surreptitiously, and af- 
ter the death of the tyrannical old man, 
watched her for two happy years work- 
ing tirelessly at the desk. Then she died, 
holding her daughter’s hand and wh'sper- 
ing, “‘I should hate to leave you, Marthy, 
I should most want you to come, too, but 
your life’s work is all before you and I 
wouldn’t deprive the world of you yet. Ill 
go on and explain it to father.” 

Miss Pendleton lived alone after th's, tak- 
ing scrupulous care of the house and writ- 
ing her stories. It was wonderful how the 
names and localities in these stories va- 
ried, considering that Miss Pendleton had 
never been a hundred miles from home 
and was not a great reader; but the sit- 
uations varied rarely, and the ending 
might always be depended upon. “No one 
shall ever lay down a story of mine feel- 
ing disappointed,” she had declared; so 
good always triumphed, and lovers might 
be relied upon to get together sometime, 
if not till the last paragraph. 

Her friends all bore common or Scrip- 
tural names, but never by any chance did 
less than Orlandos, Egiantines or Floris- 
siras figure in her stories, and she was 
especially fond of dukes,.earls, kings and 
Indian princesses. When she first began -to 
write, friends had asked to see her stories, 
but after it became evident that she 
worked with only one poor little pattern, 
interest ceased, though the kindly wonder 
was that she had even that. 

After 50, which was the age she had al- 
ways set for a turning point in the lives 
»f her characters, she often sighed as she 
laid away a returned manuscript, adit- 
ting to herself in the same breath that 
she should have been almost sorry not to 
have added it to the pile. But it was such 
a pity that no one else should enjoy her 
depicted golden visions and elevating so- 
ciety which was efucationsl, as well as 
moral, for she-madce a practice of puttine 
frequent foreign phrases which she had 
foynd in the dictionary, into the mouths 


-imperiously asked his attention, 


ef her characters. Well, she would do all 
she saw to do, and no resentment should 
ever find lodgment with her, though she 
would have loved so dearly to see some of 
her patient work actually in print. 

When Miss Pendleton began writing, her 
house had been in the country, but a town 
had- quietly and relentlessly grown up 
around her and she found herself at 55 in 
the fashionable part of it, her old house 
an eyesore among the fine new buildings. 
All this came home to her one day when 
she was notified to pay her share of an 
enormous bill for street work. She in- 
finitely preferred the grassy path that the 
fine new street covered up, but there was 
no alternative, and when she went to the 
old friend who had been her legal adviser 
for all the years since her father’s death, 
she was pitifully shaken to find that it 
would take nearly her worldly all to cover 
the amount. 

“I thought I had more than that,” she 

said helplessly. 
- “You’ve been draining your resources 
helping your old friends, for years—for 
years, Miss Pendleton,” said the old law- 
yer with kindly intentioned reproof. “I’ve 
often warned you, but you would do it. 
If you had let others alone, you'd have 
had enough to live in style yourself; as it 
is, I'm afraid they’H rout you out on some 
excuse, as you’re in the fashionable part of 
town, and they won’t want your old house 
there much longer.” 

Miss Pendleton returned home in a state 
of dreadful apprehension, She went straight 
to the old trunk and had a long cry Over 
it. Oa, why could she never sell a story! 

Then she resolutely dried her eyes and 
got out a large package of envelopes. “I 
won’t give up at the eleventh hour,” she 
said, beginning to address them. An hour 
later she went to the postoffice and mailed 
a story to every publishing. house she knew 
the name of. Then she returned home nd 
began lovingly to clean about the already 
shining little house. Some way she want- 
ed to touch it all over and rid herself of 
the dread that she might have to part with 
it. 

Several days passed, and the dukes and 
kings and princes came clambering back 
through the postoffice window. Finally one 
only of the goodly company remained out. 
She calculated the afternoon this shouid 
be heard from and went to the office early, 
intending to call on an old friend on the 
way. 

During the call her friend asked, “Are 
you selling many stories lately, Martha?’ 

“No,”’ answered Miss Pendleton. She had 
heard this question and given this answer 
for 25 years now. 

“Sam was telling me this noon that 
there’s a traveler fellow that belongs to 
one of your publishing houses down to the 
new hotel.”’ 

Miss Pendleton rose to go. At the office 
she received her last story and turned to- 
ward home with it, but she did not even 
reach the new street that had cost her so 
much, for the thought that had been in 
her mind since her friend’s news took form 
and turned her toward the new hotel. 


If Mr Dick Travers saw anything queer 
in the little eager old woman who almost 
he gave 
no evidence, and when she requested him 
in a tone not to be denied to accompany 
her home, he went unquestioningly. Miss 
Pendleton spoke little till home was 
reached, then she took the young man in 
and gave him a chair by. the trunk, which 
she opened, displaying the piles of manu- 
script to him. 


“Young man,” she said, solemnly, ‘“‘there’s 
the work of twenty-five years—twenty-five 
years. I’ve got a talent for writing, and 
I’ve tried to make the most of it. I’m not 
ashamed of the result, either, though never 
—I confess it for the first time aloud—never 
have I seen one story of mine in print. 
I’ve sent stories to every publisher I know 
the name of, and never an acceptance. Your 
house is one I’ve sent to often, and it’s 
been the politest: but now I’ve got to sell 
or lose my home and I have begun to 
suspicion that I haven’t ever been told the 
real reason why I can’t sell. Now, young 
men, there they are. Tell me what’s wrong. 
Why ain’t they published? Just make 
yourself comfortable.and go at them and 
don’t worry about getting back to the ho- 
tel for supper. You‘re to have supper with 
me here, and I must say that if I don’t 
know how to publish, -I.do know how to 
cook .as well as write,” and: she closed the 


edy. 





A TEST EXPERIMENT. 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New Medicine. 


Of new discoveries there is no end, but 
one of the most recent, most remarkable 
and one which will prove invaluable to 
thousands of people, is a discovery which 
it is believed will take the place of all other 
remedies for the cure of those common 
and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia and stom- 
ach troubles. This discovery is not a loud- 
ly advertised, secret patent medicine, but 
is a scientific combination of wholesome, 
perfectly harmless vegetable essences, fruit 
salts, pure pepsin and bismuth. 


These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take, and will preserve 
their good qualities indefinitely, whereas 
all liquid medicines rapidly lose whatever 
good qualities they may have had as soon 
as uncorked and exposed to the air. 

This .preparation is called Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets and it is claimed that one 
of these tablets or lozenges will digest from 
300 to 3000 times its own weight of meat, 
eggs and other wholesome food. And this 
claim has been proven by actual experi- 
ments in the following manner: A hard 
boiled egg cut into small pieces was placed 
in a bottle containing warm water heated 
to ninety-eight degrees (or blood heat), cne 
of these Tablets was then placed in the 
bottle and the proper temperature main- 
tained for three hours and a half, at the 
end of which time the egg was as completely 
digested as it would have been in a healthy 
stomach. This experiment was undertaken 
to demonstrate that what it would do in the 
bottle it would also do in the stomach, hence 
its unquestionable value in the cure of dys- 
pepsia and weak digestion. Very few peo- 
ple are free from some form of indigestion, 
but scarcely two will have the same symp- 
toms. Some will suffer most from distress 
after eating, bloating from gas in the stom- 
ach and bowels, others have acid dyspepsia 
or heartburn, others palpitation or head- 
aches, sleeplessness, pains in chest and 
under shoulder blades, extreme nervous- 
ness aS in nervous dyspepsia, but they all 
have same cause, failure to properly digest 
what is eaten. The stomach must have vest 
and assistance, and Stuar.’s Dyspepsia Taib- 
lets give it both, by digesting the food for it 
and in a short time it is restored to its nor- 
mal action and vigor. At same time the 
Tablets are so harmless that a child can 
take them with benéfit. This new prepa- 
ration has already made many astonishing 
cures, as for instance, the following: 

After using only one package of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets I have received such 
great and unexpected benefit that I wish 
to express my sincere gratitude. In fact, 
it has been six months since I took the 
package and I have not had one particle 
of distress or difficulty since. And all- this 
in the face of the fact that the best doctors 
I consulted told me my case was Chronic 
Dyspepsia and-absolutely incurable, as I 
had suffered twenty-five years. I distributed 
half a dozen packages among my friends 
here, who are very anxious to try this rem- 

Mrs. Sarah A. Skeels, 
Lynnville, Jasper Co., Mo. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere at 650 cents for full 
sized packages. 
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door on the surprised young man and en- 
tered the kitchen. 

It was a trying position for Mr Dick 
Travers, for he could not treat the old lady 
with less honesty and courtesy than she 
had shown him, and he was easy-going and 
kindly. After a few moments of whimsical 
bewilderment, he began turning over the 
manuscript, reading here and there. Some- 
times hé smiled, oftener he sighed, for the 
patience of the old woman who had tire- 
lessly wrought on her one pattern, and the 
hopeless gorgeousness and fantastic impos- 
sibilities of her conceptions were so piti- 
ful. A heaviness came over him, and he 
looked away from them around the meager 
little room with its evidences of old-fash- 
ioned care. He had heard from a friend of 
his who lived in one of the fine new houses 
on this street, about this little old author 
who could never publish and never step try- 
ing, and who would probably lose her prop- 
erty. 

A pile of old copybooks in the corner of 
the trunk finally caught his eye. and he 
took them up. They were not. tied, nor 
were they so carefully written as the story 
manuscripts, but his attention was engaged 
and he turned the leaves, first curiously 
then rapidly and eagerly. Finally he ran 
through the pile, and selecting at random, 
read again with the same absorbed inter- 
est. Here were no florid names, no impos- 
sible happenings, no crude efforts at fine 
writing, but plain, exact records of happen- 
ings, all the quaint happenings of a village 
in its growth, and intimate knowledge of 
all the characters and their sayings, inter- 
preted by’ a judgment as ‘clear when it 
came to real life as it was clouded when 
it came to imagination. Pathetic, tragic, 
patient, humorous, and full of life under 
the surface, were the old copy books. 

Miss Pendleton finally opened the door. 
Her eyes filled with tears of gratification, 
the first they had ever known in connection 
with her stories, when she saw the absorp- 
tion of the young man who literally repre- 
sented success. She stood uncertain; his 
supper, the best her good skill could de- 
vise, was waiting, and would spoil, and 
yet her stories were receiving the attention 
they so needed and merited. Her indecision 
was only momentary; he must be inter- 
rupted, and she advanced to his side. 

“Pshaw, you are reading my old diary!” 
she exclaimed, painfully surprised. 

He gathered the copy books together and 
rose. “Let me take these to finish looking 
over at my leisure, please,’”’ he said eagerly. 

“Why, they’re only my old diary.” 

“But I will take great care of them.” 

“Come to supper,” she said briefly, trem- 
bling. Here he was all a-go over her old 
diary that hadn’t a thing in it but the vil- 
lage life for twenty-five years, and she 
could feel that not a thought of the stories 
was in his mind, ‘ 

She helped him liberally to everything on 
the table and then spoke. ‘Young man,” 
she said, “I’ve borne too many disappoint- 
ments and hid ’em up from folks I knew 
laughed at my talent not to be able to 
stand another. I must have your honest 
opinion of them stories.” I must, and no 
delay,” she quivered with anxiety. 

Travers straightened himself. ‘Miss 
Pendleton,” said he gravely, ‘‘you shall 
have it. You know there are fashions in 
stories as in everything else. I should say, 
though your patience and industry deserve 
a rich reward, that the stories are a little 
out of the fashion preferred by fiction read- 
ers nowadays, and I think that is why they 
don’t sell. Publishers don’t buy to please 
themselves, you know, but to please their 
readers.” 

“But some of them was written twenty- 
five years ago. How about the fashions 
then?’’ she asked suspiciously. 

“Well,” he answered slowly, “I really 
don’t know at just what period such stories 
were popular, but not since you’ve been 
writing, I believe.” 

There was a long silence which he would 
have liked to fill with consoling words, but 
he knew that the dim-eyed old authoress 
could not be helped by such means. 

“It may seem strange to you,” she said 
at length, “but I’ve never doubted a 
minute in my whole life that I should be a 
success some day. If I’ve got to get used 
to defeat, the Lord’ll have to show me how, 
for I don’t know, and in the face of every- 
thing ‘I seem to feel success near even 
now ard to know that Martha Pendleton’s 
life ain’t been wasted. 

Now Travers could speak. “I don’t want 
to be too confident, but I, too, think some- 


EVENINGS AT- HOME 


thing very good. is in store for you,” he scid 
earnestly. 

When he returned to the hotel, he carried 
the copy books ‘with him. Two days later, 
he called of his own accord on Miss Pen- 
dleton. She was washing a speckless win- 
dow. He held out ‘his hand eagerly. 

“Miss Pendleton,” he satd, “I eongratu- 
late you.”’ 

She lcoked surprised, but quickly dried 
her hand and laid it in his. ‘Congratulate 
me? What for?’ 

“Will you sell your old diary to our firm 
I promise you it shall be well edited and 
published in the best style.” 

Miss Pendleton sat down weakly. “Why, 
I couldn’t. It ain’t a story. It’s real life.’ 

“That’s just it. It is vivid and pictur- 
esque and just what our readers are wild 
about now.’ 

“But I couldn’t!” 

“Why?” 

“All my old neighbors’ names are in it.” 

“You can change them easily—that is, 
we will change them.” 

“But the incidents are true, and lots of 
it is just about me.” 

“Is there anyone living who could be 
hurt by your charitable records; and are 
you reluctant to give your good, plain ex- 
ample to help others?’’ 

This was a convincing argument, and she 
could not withhold her final consent, 
though amazement made necessary many 
explanations. In due time Miss Pendleton 
found herself the proclaimed author of the 
most interesting book of the year. Her 
bank account grew, to her, stupendous; her 
house became a carefully preserved land- 
mark, and she herself was treated with the 


reverence she had always felt for her be- 


loved nobility. 

She often took up The Diary of a Quiet 
Woman, by Martha Pendleton, and fingered 
and. admired it, but never without a glance 





and a sigh toward the old trunk with its | 


slighted treasures. 

‘The Lord’s ways ain’t ours,”’ she said to 
Travers. “It took me twenty-five years to 
find out that He and I wanted different 
things published.”’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





I went to a very interesting agricultural 
fair on Saturday, November 1, and saw a 
great many wonderful things. The fair 
was the Amerfcan Agriculturist and the 
articles on display were the advertisements 
Find what I mention. In so doing, you’ll 
have to notice all the smaller displays also, 
and in that way every exhibitor will be 
noticed, though I can only take space 
enough to specifically mention some of the 
principal exhibitors and their wares. 

A father and son who ought to have 
wings and be able to fly to judge from 
their name showed a very popular material 
that winged creatures often stand on. A 
man with the same name as a child’s or 
woman’s head covering exhibited a liquid 
that often cures troubles under such a 
covering. A country with a popular young 
queen has the same name as a firm that 
exhibited a mechanism to prepare food for 
animals. You think of a partial covering 
of American fish and a contrivance that 
you need in order to sell them, when you 
see one firm’s exhibit. I Saw one machine 
that I thought would be a nice thing to 
have during the coal strike, if you want 
to be warm and haven’t any coal: and you 
can fold it up and carry it on your back. 

Tell who the advertisers are and what 
they advertise. We will give five dollars 
for the first correct answer, five other dol- 
lars for the next five correct answers, and 
ten subscriptions of six months each for 
the next ten correct ones. 

The first prize goes to the accurate reply 
earliest mailed. In case .of ties, the char- 
acter of your experience with any of the 
advertisers, general neatness of your re- 
ply, etc, will be taken into count. All an- 
swers must be sent on a postal card. This 
puzzle is open to all subscribers or the 
members of their immediate family. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
Office. 

Dr Pills: How did you manage to collect 
the bill that Closefist owed you? Dr Squills: 
I told him that if he didn’t pay, I would 
advise his wife to go to Europe for her 
health. 





Civil Service Examiner (very sternly, to 
Erastus Smith, colored, who aspires to the 
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office of mail carrier): How far is it from 
the earth to the moon? 

Erastus (in terror): Golly, boss! ef yo's 
gwine to put me on date route I don’t want 
de job. 





“Flonesty, my son,” said the milliona’re 
eongressman, “is the best policy.” ‘“We', 
perhaps it is, dad,” rejoined the youthf 1 
phi'osopher, ‘‘but it strikes me you have 
done pretty well. nevertheless.” 


Joseph ‘Horne Co. 
The Time to 
Buy Small Furs 


Of course our catalog will tell you in 
detail, of the furs that we have collected 
for this season. If the catalog you sent 
for has not arrived yet, probably you had 
better send us your name again. Uncle 
Sam sometimes lets things go astray. 

Here are some prices on the smaller furs 
—neck pieces. For the fine coat and the 
fine boa, and the fine muff we shall have to 
ask you to correspond with us. 

Marten cluster scarfs, eight tails, $5. 

Black marten scarfs, in which two skins 

have been used, $12.50. 

Long black marten scarfs, full marten 

tails, $25. 

Mink scarfs, trimmed with fox tails, 

$12.50. 

Mink scarfs made of two skins, finished 

with ten natural tails, $20. 

Blended mink scarfs, full cluster; $22.50. 


a fine mink scarfs, flat stole shape, 
“so. 








Of the Foxes; we have scarfs of Isabella — 


fox, two brush tails, $20; sable fox, 
large brush tails and claws, $12.50; 
— fox scarfs, natural brush tails, 
23. 

Scarfs of black lynx, boa shape,‘ $30. 

ae of blue lynx, cluster of eight tails, 
15. 

Beautiful and snowy ermine scarfs, flat 
stole shape, $65 and up to $125. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


in every town young men 
a te to take orders for Ad- 
vertising Thermometers. 


Good Commission Paid. 





Address QUEEN & CO., 1010 Chestnut St., Phila. 





New England School 
of Cookery 


Third Year Springfield, Mass. 
KATHERINE A. FRENCH, Principat 


With Capable Assistants, Eminent 
Lecturers and Specialists. 


Established on a broad foundation -with 
ample means and equipment. While not a 
money-making institution, it is self-sup- 
porting, and its purpose is to bring a knowl- 
edge of domestic science and practice with- 
in reach of all. It has the endorsement 
of the leading women’s organizations of its 
home city, and has won its way into the 
first rank among institutions of its class. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


For Training Teachers in Cookery, Do- 
mestic Science and Household Economics, 
begins January 5. 


Very Reasonable Fees in All 


Departments 
Scholarships May Be Earned 


Graduates are in active demand. A new, 
useful, highly honored and lucrative pro- 
fession for women. Inquiries, correspond- 
ence, etc, invited. 


Address, Secretary NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
73 Worthington Street J Springfield, Mass, 
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Two Useful Holders. 


MAY LONARD. 
For twine: Cut from thin card six sections 
the size and shape of an orange rind ¢ut 
in sixths, and cover 

with yellow silk or 

velvet. Overhand to- 

gether, place a stem 

of twisted green where 

sections meet at top, 

and put a ball of yel- 

low or green cord in- 

side before sewing up 

last opening. Cut sev- 

eral leaves of green 

felt or velvet and ar- 

range along stem, 

which should end in a 

loop to hang by. If 

velvet is used, but- 

tonhole two thick- 

nesses together a ter 

A TWINE HOLDER. veining them. If ball 
is made of red or 


green, it will imitate an apple. 


For hairpins: Cut two pieces of linen 6 by ; 
8 in, one piece 6 by 8 in, and one piece 6, 


by 4 in. Draw six 
threads an _ inch 
from one edge of 
4 in wide piece, 
turn down, hem 
and hemstitch. 
Double in center 
and embroider a 
delicate flower 
spray on each half, 
seam lower edge Yr"; 

to one end of large 

piece and turn up 

to form a pocket, 

stitching in center 

to divide pocket in 

two. Along center 

of the narrow strip, A HAIRPIN HOLDER. 
work same flowers, then double back edges 
and blind stitch to form a strip less than 1 
in wide. Place this strip half way between 
pockets and top of piece of linen, and stitch 
to form four sections for fancy hairpins or 
combs, the pockets being used for smaller 
pins, 

Hem one end of remaining piece, place 
the two together so the hemmed end is 
even with bottom of pocket, sew around 
three sides, turn, buttonhole all around with 
white or color of flowers, then crochet a 
tiny scallop around e’ge. Wind thread 
over a pencil to form ring, crotchet over it 
and place one at each top corner. Cut a 
piece of white card just large enough to 
slip easily, to hold case in place. Remove 
this when case needs washing. 


Friendly Faces. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 


ZAIN 


























This little device for holding stamp pho- 
tos was made from the rough, heavy paper 
that formed some catalog covers. It is 





FRUPBLY PACKS. 
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A WALL PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER. 


like a rough cartridge paper, in a rich dark 
green. I have made two, the first having 
red ribbon, the second pink, but the former 
was the prettier. 

Very little description is needed, as the 
design is so plainly shown by the cut. Each 
little frame is complete in itself, with a 
place at the back in which to slip the 
photo. The ribbons are glued or pasted 
firmly on the backs of the frames. The let- 
tering may be done with oil paints. in white. 


BUSY FINGERS 


or in the same color as the ribbons, or if 
desired, in gold. 

If further decoration be desired, the 
frames could each be adorred with some 
small painted design, but this wouid seem 
almost superfluous. As each frame meas- 
ures 2% inches in diameter, the whole affair 
is not much less than 2 feet long from the 
ribbon point at the top to the bottom frame- 


——— 


Baby Sack. 


MABEL KRESKEY KNOER. 


Yoke: Make a chain of 100 st. 

Ist, 2d and 3d rows—P:ain single crochet, 
taking up back of st to form a rib. 

4th row—Widen on 25h and 28th st, and 
have 44 between on lack of yoke, also 
widen on 25th and 28th sts on opposite 
front. Widen in every row, having first 
2 st between widenings. then 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
up, until there are 3v between. Always 
keep 44 st on back and neither decrease 
nor increase on fronts. ‘The extra st must 
all come between, in thes: between the 25th 
and 28th over the top cf shoulder. 

When there-are 30 st cn the shoulder be- 
tween widenings, begin the jacket body 
with a shell of 4 double crochet in every 
other st of yoke until you reach the first 
point of yoke, then make a chain of 28 
st and carry on to second point. Then shell 
in every st until third point is reached. 

Chain 28 st, fasten in fourth point with 
a sheil, and continue to end of row with 
shell in every other row. Make chain of 
3, turn. 

Make single crochet st in top of each st 
of shell, also of both previous 28 chain, 
clear across row, taking up back of st to 
form rib. Chain 3, turn. 

Make shell in top of shell, er so it comes 
in center of previous shell. Make 7 shells 
on each 28 chain, and shell on across to end, 

Next row, and every alternate row, single 
crochet in every st clear across the row, and 
every alternate row shell in shell. This 
makes a ribbed shell, which will be found 
both new and beautiful for so simple a 
sleeve. 

Join in wool under arm, and make shell 
in shell on jacket, and in every other st on 
yoke, from first row, 22 shelis in all around 
the sleeve. 

Make sleeve like body of jacket. 

Around bottom of jacket and sleeves a 
row of shells composed of 6 double crochet 
in each shell, and a picot edge around this 
formed of 19 chain caught in every other 
stitch. 

Around neck, 
1 double crochet 
aeross the neck, 

Finish with a row of scallops or shells 
made of 6 double crochet ard a picot edge. 

This jacket requires one-half skein of 3 
thread saxony for yoke, and 1 skein of 2 
thread for the body and sleeves. 

For those who desire to make a little 
pin money for themselves, this is a very 
easy jacket, and decidedly new in stitch. 
It will sell readily at the exchange stores 
where such things are sold. 


A Postilion Belt may be easily made at 
home. Use heavy ribbon, satin preferred, 
2 or 2% in wide. If narrower, it will not be 
necessary to lay any pleats in the ribbon. 
The belt will look better if made on a slight 
foundation. For the postilion ends, make 
3 in long loops of the ribbon, plait each 
once and sew side by side to the foundation 
in the center of the back. If a gown is 
trimmed with lace, falls of lace are to be 
worn as postilion ends. 


formed of 
Repeat 


row of holes, 
and 2 chain. 











Blindness CURED 


The Oneal Dissolvent Method 


Not only cures cataracts, scums, 
granulated lids and ail other 
caus:s of blindness, but it 
strengthens all the nerves and 
muscies of the eye. It has never 
caused oney and Dr. Oren Oneal i 
has become famous through the 4 
thousands of marvelous cures he 
has effected by its use. You can 
be cared at home. . 
T. W. Henry, Marengo, Ml.: “I was cured of 
cataracts of many years’ standing.” Write him. 
CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED. No knife or 
pain ;a new method,successful in over7,000 cases, 
Illustrated book, many testimonials and Dr, 
Oneal’s advice, FREE. 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., 
Suite 17g, 52 Dearborn St., Chicazo- 





CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen Rock Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


+A All Wool Suits *] Qj 


Ready Made and Made to Order. We 
Manufacture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Inta 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Ulsters. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.s0 and $10.00. Men's 
all wool and worsted trousers $2.00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from tine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 
yuaranteed for one year, Any gurment not giving sat- 
me | wear may be returned to us and it will be 
repla by a new one free of all expense to the buyer 


FROM THE SHEEP, TO MAN 


Made {from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer, Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Write for descriptive catuloyue and samples, 

Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 

No agents. Write direct to the mills. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, sew scuser. 


Protect Your Valuables! 


ONLY $8.00. 


We make a full line of 


> 
Cook’s Patent Safe. 
Don’t keep your valuables, 
Money, Deea3, a Will, Lnusur- 
ance Policies, Abstracts and 
Jewelry in an old tin box or 
drawer. One of vourlittle safes 
will give you absolute protec- 
tion from Fire, Water and 
Thieves. Nuvu. 10, like cut, 
_- weight 75 Ibs., mude of best 
steel plate; heavy iron framework ; combination 
screw lock; nickel trimmed, only $8.00, treight 
paid east of Miss.,north of Tenn. We have larger 
ones at small prices. Write for Catalogue to-day, 


THE COOK CO., simone un 


MALARIA AND FEVERS 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED AND CURED 10 
by using our famous NoMAL« TasLets. You will ex- Cc. 
perience immediate’ relief on-taking one tablet. A box of 
them often cures the worst: eases. Send toc. for a box at 
once. You won't regret it, NOMAL CHEMICAL Co., 
23, 311 E. 10TH ST., NEW YORK, 











‘A BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR FREE 


This is an Art Calender of new design and will 
be.ahandsome addition to your Home #1 


ASTHMA Sates. Bter cee CURED 


tutional cure, net just a “reli-f.” 
Absolntety different from all sprays, 
smokes and so-called * enres.” Over 52,t00 patients. Attacks 
never return. Cause eradicated. Healtn restored. Whole 
system built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. = 
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NO MACHINE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS. 


90 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Sewing Machines$725 


Wecan furnish you almost 
ANY KIND OR STYLE 


il St 


NG : ———— 
of $10 to $45 bya : 


pe 
dealers’ or agents’ exorbi- 
tant profits. Shipped on 
proval anywhere in the 
nited States. Ne mone: 
advance. Established 
000 sold, Testimo- 
every state, Ref- 
: First Nat’l Bank, 
Write for is 


styles and samples of week ~~! 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dopt. K 42 
E ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS ..0. 
will confer a favor upoa the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 











My Heritage. 


ALICE E. PINNEY. 





“Lonely?” you ask. 
How can I be 

When all the world 
Is made for me? 

The flowers bloom; 
The sweet birds sing; 

While beauty shines 
In everything 

No matter what 
The season be, 

The world is wide, 
And all’s for me 

If I but lift 
Mine eyes to see 

The hills and vales, 
Wide spread for me. 

My listening ears 
Will catch the song 

Of nature’s voice 
Passing along; 

While flowers sweet 
With colors gay 

Bloom in my path 
Day after day. 


— rr 


Witch-Hazel. 


ALBERTA ‘FIELD. 


In late November, there only remains the 
inconsequent bloom of the witch-hazel to 
remind us of the great carnival of flowers 
that has passed. Not another flower 
shows itself, save now and then a belated, 
wind torn, frost stricken little dandelion, 
which is struggling: to fulfill its destiny 
and the command to multiply and replen- 
ish according to its kind, if in the face of 
antagonistic conditions. But among the 
witch-hazel branches, flower and fruit 
closely associate in loving good fellow- 
ship, blooming and seeding. 

It flaunts its faded, ovate leaves as 
though calling attentidn to its gleaming 
branches so thickly covered with hundreds 





of star-like yellow blossoms clustering in 
the axils of the leaf stems as though seek- 
ing protection from the chilling blasts. 
They nestle confidingly against the queer 
little capsulated pods that contain the ma- 
ture: seed of last year’s bloom, and which 
can, upon occasion, bombard one so vi- 
ciously “as to require their own distillation 
to. allay the bruise. 

No wonder that this unruly shrub is ac- 
credited with strange powers of divination 
and* witchery, so negligent it is of the 
proper time for seeding and harvest. 
Surely not of honest intent does it thus 
outrage the conventionalities of season: 
“All trees,’’ says John Burroughs, ‘form 
their flower buds in the fall, and keep the 
secret until spring. How comes the witch- 
hazel to be the one exception, and to cel- 
ebrate its floral nuptials on the funeral 
day of its foliage? No doubt it will be 
found that the spirit of some love lorn 
squaw has passed into this bush, and that 
this. is why it blooms in the Indian sum- 
mer, rather than in the white man’s 
spring.” Edward Rowland Sill interro- 
gates it as follows: 

“Has Time grown sleepy at his post 

And let the exiled Summer back? 

Or is it her regretful ghost, 

Or witchcraft of the almanac?” 

The witch-hazel’s manner of distributing 
its species is almost as unique as is its 
unseasonable bloom: In the capsules are 
two, hard, black, highly polished, projec- 
tile shaped seeds, snugly fitted into their 
velvet covered nest, each compartment of 
which is lined with the same shiny ma- 
terial that covers the seed. When these 
capsules are sufficiently matured and Jack 
Frost has loosened the locks, they burst 








NOVEMBER CHEER 


open, and. by some propelling force, the 
seeds are shot forth to a considerable dis- 
tance. A branch allowed to ripen in one’s 
room, enacts a minature battle, so loudly 
and sharply are the neighboring walls 
bombarded. 





Cold Weather Dress. 


E. A. M’DONALD. 

Is there in all this world of vexed ques- 
tions one on which there are more varied 
opinions than on this matter of dress in 
cold weather? I think not. And it some- 
times seems to me that there is very little 
common sense back of some of them. Be- 
cause in midwinter I go about without an 
overcoat my friends throw up their hands 
and call me a “fool’. Why? I am at all 
times entirely warm. I am never ill. I 
have no colds. These same critics bundled 
up in heavy clothing bark hoarsely even 
while they shout ‘‘fool’’. 

Now because I go without my coat I do 
not go about among my neighbors scoffing 
at them for not doing likewise. I realize 
that each individual must be a law unto 
himself on this point. I am warm blooded. 
Without an overcoat I am as warm as is 
comfortable or wise. Why should I pile on 
garments iust because others do? It would 
be the hight of foolishness. At the same 
time I realize fully that there are others 
with a poor circulation of the bloed, or not 
naturally as vigorous as myself, who would 
be thrice foolish to go without an over- 
coat just because I do. 

Fach should study his or her own indi- 
vidual needs and dress accordingly. Moth- 
ers should study the temperaments of their 
children. I am of the opinion that over- 
dress in winter is directly responsible for 
more colds and serious illnesses than any 
other agency. People should dress for the 
place where they spend the most of their 
time. To my mind heavy flannels in a 
room heated somewhere between 70 and 80 
are as much out of place as they would be 
in July. When I work in such a place [ 
dress accordingly, putting on extra wraps 
when I go out. A little more thought and 
common sense in the matter of winter dress 
would save many doctor’s and druggist’s 
bills. Remember that too much “bundling 
up’’'tends to weaken and make tender. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, &7 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. , 
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Complete from HEAD 
to TOE ia latest ae f 


FREE SAMPLES 


and Measurement Blankse 

TO INTRODUCE DIRECT TO fi 
THE WEARER OUR CUSTOM }! 
TAILORING we will make the first ¥iiil 
ten thousand suits absolutely to > 
measures sent us for only and — 
give the following come < 
plete outfit FREE. Act 
ually $23 value for only 



























find it just as represented. 
Send us your name and 
post office address, and we 
will wend yee FREE SAx- 
PLES OF CLOTH, 5-foot tape 
line & measurement blank 
for size of Suit, Hat, 
Shirt and Shves. an ‘ 


A GENUINE CHEVIOT? 


uit jrac 
Bult k 





» block Sees ra Hat....-. 
rn a Fi ylish | a Shoes. the new tA last 
ereale Shirt, with Collar and Cuffsattached 18 





Thousands of American citizens pay 


—Af having filled 
DON'T DELAY Alter gad snd HO FREE ARTICLES. 


} els COMPLETE OUTFITTING — 


11 Ada s Street, Capita Bk a, 
erento: tote Nat'l i Bank, Chicago 








FREE TQ EVERYONE, 


A Priceless Beok Sent Free for the Asking. 


“There be books and books;” some edi- 
fying, others entertaining, and still others 
instructive. The average man is so busily 
engaged in the labor of money-making that 
he has little time and less inclination for 
books which instruct; hence when he feels 
out of sorts, either he gives no heed to 
Nature’s warning, or he consults a physi- 
cian, at an expense which a little knowl- 
edge would have enabled him to avoid. 
There is probably no complaint upon which 
the public is so little informed, as hemor- 
rhoids, or piles; this littie book tells all 
about their nature, cause and cure; it treats 
of the different forms of blind, bleeding, 
itching and protruding piles, describes their 
symptoms, and points the way to a cure s0 
simple and inexpensive, that anyone can 
understand and apply. The importance of 
promptness and thoroughness is vital, for 
the disease will not cure itself, and Nature, 
alone, unaided, will not accomplish a cure, 
while the consequences are too painful for 
detailed description. You are told how 
piles originate, the reason for their appear- 
ance usually being that some of the rules 
of correct living have been violated, and 
(what is more to the point) how you may 
rid yourself of this bane of human exist- 
ence. All affections of the rectum are 
treated in simple plain language, so that all 
may understand, and learn how the cause 
may be removed. Many people suffer from 
piles, because after trying the numerous 
lotions, ointments and salves that are on 
the market, without relief, they come to 


the conclusion that a surgical operation is” 


the only thing left to try, and rather than 
submit to the shock and risk to life of an 
operation, prefer to suffer on. This little 
book tells how this may be avoided, and a 
cure be effected without pain, inconven- 
ience or detention from business. Write 
your name and address plainly on a postal 
card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co, Mar- 
shall, Mich, and you will receive the book 
by return mail. 


LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the erent favorites, to- 
day. Unapproached 





r or 
have allthe latest, ‘and most 
od Th 


modern improvements. e 
are models of neatn 

and beauty and are made of 

y finished solid Oak, 


pret Walnut, Maho or 
Thong anish” vases 


_ PRICES ALWAYS 
The Lawetmme. «HE LOWEST. 


We make the terms of payment 80 — 4 that any- 





i body can buy one. Ask your dealer for the Lyon & 
Healy Organs. If he does not keep them writa direct 
tous. Beautiful Catalogue FREK. 


_LYON & HEALY, caxéacoy iki. 


Rupture Cured. 


Dado under ines 

. a — tn er n < ® states 

Two aw 5 PATENTS 
LAST YEAR 


increase adj insure perfect comfort, radical 
= xht aud da 














justabili 
cure. It is worn with comfort, and 
warranted to hold © worst rupture steadily during 
the most active th. ing The front piece has new 


PATENTED WIRE-FRAME BRACE 


controlling pressure. Pad can be made harder or 
softer by turning a single screw. Any degree of pres- 
sure at will. Send for sealed Catalogue and instructions 
‘or Self- SON ME 


it. D, AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


on $60 TO $125 Al MONTH 





a »>KNITTER 
by 


either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
Knits everyt from 
homespun or factory yarns 
to hand eee 

also all sizes of hosi 


esi 
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BIG MONEY 
FOR AGENTS. T _——., with 
Ahead a competitors. 
ov oN Specimen samples of work which ex- 
pintnn ¢ Mie t a SATISFACTION GUARANTCED. 
Address, J. E. GEaKHART, 29, CLEARFLCLD, PA, 
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A Woman’s Plaint. 


ANNA A. MERRIAM. 


Of all the tasks I have to do, 

The one thing most distasteful 

Is darning socks. Oh, misery! 

It’s really something painful. 

But when the week draws to a close, 
And shades of night are falling, 

1 sit me down in grim despair 

And darn those holes appalling. 


ee 


Planning the Housework. 
ELEANOR MARCHANT. 


A woman who would have her household 
machinery move smoothly should, if pos- 
sible, do most of her planning over night 
for the work which must be done the fol- 
lowing day. Very often a _ considerable 
share falls on a special day each week, and 
there will be a number of little extra 
things to do. For these she must plan, so 
they will not all crowd upon her at once. 
On such a day the cooking and clearing 
away of the evening meal can be entirely 
done away with. The good housewife can, 
with a little foresight, plan a picnic sup- 
per of sandwiches, cookies and fruit, and 
little wooden plates and paper napkins can 
be used. If there are children in the 
house they will enjoy it much more than 
the regular meal. 

A desire for economy sometimes results 
in a most foolish expenditure of energy, 
which is really a very bad kind of extrav- 
agance. Perhaps she has been particu- 
larly busy all day and is feeling very tired, 
when in comes a neighbor who tells her 
of a great shoe sale. In a moment she 
thinks of Tom’s shoes—the child must really 
have new ones—so off she rushes to secure 
them. She returns, delighted to have got- 
ten them a, few pennies under the usual 
price. As a matter of fact, those shoes 
were an expensive purchase. It was like 
the proverbial straw that broke the cam- 
el’s back, for the next day she is either 
moping about feeling incapable of work, or 
she is prostrated with a severe headache. 
Planning would have saved this kind of 
thing, and prevented the crowding of two 
days’ work into one. 

In planning and estimating a day’s work 
some allowance should always be made 
for interruptions, and for the work taking 
longer than was anticipated. With too 
many “irons in the fire,”” such hindrances 
as a visitor, or having to console a crying 
child in some little trouble, make it diffi- 
cult to maintain that calm, sweet temper, 
which is necessary to the woman who is 
not merely the mainspring of the ma- 
chinery of. the household, but its good 
angel who makes it home indeed to all 
that dwell there. 


A Tyranny of Tenderness. 


BLAND B. HUDDLESTON. 


Said a matron of observant habit, “I do 
not wish to live to be old.” 

As she was known for a singularly hap- 
py woman, loved and cherished by her hus- 
band and children, her earnestness sur- 
prised me. 

“No,” she added, “I do not fear to ‘out- 
live my welcome,’ as so many aged people 
appear to have done. I have no fear of the 
poorhouse. I do not even dread very much 
the so-called infirmities of age. To my 
mind nothing is lovelier than length of days 
gracefully worn, and I mean to wear mine 
that way. What I do dread is the inevit- 
able ‘being taken care of’ by my youngers; 
of being treated by my children like a frag- 
ile bit of china and eternally guarded 
against over-exerting myself.” 

This woman was right. One of the hard- 
est things the aged have to bear is the idle- 
ness which is forced upon them, not by de- 
crepitude, but by the mistaken solicitude of 
their children. It is a cruelty they rarely 
rebel against openly, but it is not less gall- 
ing because patiently endured. Because of 
the sweet motive in which the gentle tyran- 
ny is reoted, old people feel powerless to 
contest against the arbitrary curtailment 
of their activities. Yet it is a species of 
watchful tenderness which amounts in 
many cases to actual tyranny. 

“Now, mother, put that right down, you 
are too old for such work,” is the con- 
stant cry in some homes, even though 
“mother” be active and well-preserved, and 
used all her life to activity. Father is ex- 
pected to subside into a rocking chair, with 





Sa aay. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Holes in 
the Tablecloths. 


Worn spots where there 
should be no wear? Then 
something is being used be- 


sides Ivory Soap. 


You can 


save trouble and expense 
by using it and nothing 


else. 


The lengthened life 


of one piece of linen will 
more than pay for the soap. 











his newspaper, just because he has attained 
to certain years, regardless of his prefer- 
ences for “stirring about’ and managing 
his own affairs. 

Besides the sense of being no longer es- 
sential to the family, which such a life 
brings, the actual physical restraint is irk- 
some. The aged are happiest when em- 
ployed in congenial and not excessive labor 
of some sort. It is a positive cruelty to 
be forever nagging at them to desist from 
this or that, just because one wishes to 
guard them from fatigue. After rearing a 
family and being accustomed to authority 
and deference, no man or woman relishes 
constant surveillance, however’ kindly 
meant. .The thing to do is to make their 
ways easy by tact and watchfulness—not 
by admonition. 

It is a boon to old people to feel that 
they are factors in their homes, not alone 
because of a welcome presence, but for 
their usefulness. Their independence is 
dear to them. Thoughtfulness in others is 
their right and their delight, but they very 
humanly resent being trotted after and re- 
pressed like children. Infirmity, not meas- 
ure of years, should limit the activity and 
freedom of the aged. 


Scenting the Wardrobe—A decided nov- 
elty for perfuming gowns in a wardrobe, or 
the contents of a bureau drawer, is a few 
drops of good perfume extract on bits of 
pumice stone slipped among them. It will 
give a delightful odor and quite lasting.— 
[Mildred Mills. 


Mucilage—Many kinds of mucilage are 


apt to color the paper, if any is left about 
the edges of the clipping pasted. A mu- 
cilage that I have used with success is not 
open to that objection. Get a wide-mouthed 
bottle, fill it about one-eighth full of gum 
tragacanth and fill the bottle with boiling 
water. The next day and’ for weeks after 
it cam be used.—[H. 


A Cure for Poisoning—A few years ago 
I lived near a good deal of poison sumac, 
and was badly poisoned... After trying sev- 
eral remedies unsuccessfully, at the sug- 
gestion of a friend I used carbolic acid in 
rain water whenever I was poisoned, and 
always got cured.—[G. 

A Granite Kettle can be mended so that 
it will last many months, by putting a 
short screw in the hole and filing off the 
point.—_[G. B. H 


Rub the Burned Places on agate ware 


pots and pans with a’small piece of brick- 
dust. It cleans as well, if not better, than 
many washing soaps, and is more economi- 
cal.—[A. Abresch, 


ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 


Pisin Ones in "” WHITE BRONZE 


Marble is entirely out of date. Gran- 

ite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 

requires constant expense and care, an 

Say crumbles back to Mother 
th. 


Besides it is very expensive. 


is strictly everlasting. 

White Bronze It cannot crumble 

i) with the action of frost. Moss- 
! growth is an impossibility. 

more artistic than any stone. Thera 

why not investigate it? It has been 

acegees for more than a hundred 

public monuments and by thousands 

of delighted customers in all parts 

of the country. Many granite dealers 

have used White Bronze in 

preference to granite for their 

own burial plots. We have 

designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. 

Write at once for free designs 

and information. It puts Is 

under no obligations. We deal 

direct and deliver everywhere. 


The Monumental Bronze Co., 


CHERRY . 

street, Bridgeport, Conn, 
(GEE 
ICKLY. . Send stamp for 
Wo pan FB nformation..>I. J Cen 
247 W. 125th St., N.Y. City. 
Se ee 


A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


te meet the needs of the thoughtful 
and progressive farmer, we have 

arranged a series of libraries coy-- 
ering the various departments of agri- 
cultural life and economy. They comprise 
the recognized standard works as well as 
= latest books by well-known author- 

es. 

We have further arranged to send these 
Libraries for inspection before buying, 
and have made the terms such as to save 
a considerable amount over the retail 
prices of the individual books, and if de- 
sired, the payments may be extended over 
several months. There is therefore no 
excuse for any farmer not being fully in- 
formed as to the latest developments in 
his profession. 

Full particulars regarding these Libra- 
ries, the special plan of purchase, etc, will 
be sent on receipt of a postal card ask- 
ing us for the-special catalog—“‘A Revolu- 
tion in the Book Trade.” 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 
82 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Hl. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Give the Girls a Chance. 


VENITA SEIBERT. 





On my daily tramps I pass through an 
old playground, a beautiful, shady, flowery 
old place. There the boys have a rol- 
licking good time. In an open space at 
one end the older boys play baseball be- 
fore an excited an perspiring audience, 
whose chief ambition is to become some 
day a member of “the team.” Under the 
trees games of marbles, leap-frog, foot 
races and other games are in progress. 

Very seldom have I seen a little girl at 
play there. One afternoon I met two little 
maidens gathering violets in a shady place. 
While I stood watching them a boy came 
running up with a baseball bat in his hand, 

“Susie,” he shouted, ‘‘mamma says for 
you to come home right away and tend to 
the baby!” 

“Yes, an Annabel Burns, you’re goin’ to 
catch it when you get home—your ma’s 
been calling you for an hour!” added a boy 
who followed the first. 

“Oh, she wants me to wash the dishes. 
Come on, Susie!” and the two Mttle girls 
ran away. 

There is the whole secret in a nutshell. 
Why are so many of our young women 
flat-chested, sallow, and all ‘“nerves’’? 
When a young girl is sent to high school 
or when she enters an office or a store to 
earn her living, and after a year or two 
we find her broken down in health, we are 
apt to charge it to hard work or too much 
study, but it is undoubtedly because she 
has no reserve force of strength and en- 
ergy. Very few young men break down 
with nervous prostration. They have dur- 
ing childhood built healthy bodies and 
strong nerves because of their free and 
_ unrestricted life. While they played base- 

ball and raced in the open air, their little 
sisters were at home tending the baby, 
washing dishes, learning to sew. 

Mothers, is this fair play? Why not let 
the boys take a turn at the girls’ work? 
It will not hurt them to know how to wash 
dishes. It will make them gentler to take 
care of the baby for an hour or two. It 
may perhaps some day be of much value to 
them to be able to sew buttons on their 
clothes. Let the girls do the boys’ work 
once in a while. It will make their backs 
strong to chop kindling wood and carry 
water. It will give them fresh air to go on 
errands, . 

If the outdoor work and the indoor work 
were more fairly divided, we should have 
stronger and better developed girls and 
gentler and more unselfish boys, and it. will 
not take-away from the womanliness of 
the one nor from the manliness of the 
other. 

I know of several families where the 
brothers and sisters are all employed dur- 
ing the day. When they reach home in 
the evening the boys eat their supper and 
are off, but the girls must help with the 
dishes; they must mend their clothes, per- 
haps make some of them, and they must 
also mend clothes for their brothers. And 
yet these same boys, when asked to take 
a sister out to some entertainment, are apt 
to grumble. 

Oh, mothers, is this right? -Is it fair? 
The girls have worked hard all day just 
the same as the boys—they are just as 
much entitled to their evening of rest and 
recreation. Let the boys learn to mend 
their own clothes, or if their sisters do-so, 
let them accept the service as a favor and 
be willing to return it in every way pos- 
sible. 

Mothers, be fair with your children. Give 
them equal rights. Send your girls out to 
run and play as well as your boys. Divide 
up the work that keeps them indoors. Do 
not encase their bodies in stiff corsets and 
do not lengthen their skirts and make 
young ladies of them at 12 and 13. Begin 
now to make the woman of the future— 
healthy and vigorous, Give the girls a 
chance! 





Instead of Sprinkling—If you will re- 
move the table linen.from the line when 
it is just damp enough to fold, you will 
find’ it much easier to iron, and it will bring 
out the pattern with a most beautiful satin 
finish.—[Virginia. 





For Cleaning purposes try dissolving 2 
eake of any good soap in a gallon of warm 
water, then put in 5 cents’ worth of salts 
of tartar.—[{8. McClure. 








Our Pattern Offer. 





8803—Ladies’ 
Dressing Sacque. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust. 


8813—Girl’s Rus- 
sian Dress. 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. 





8780 — Ladies’ 
Tucked Shirt 


Waist. 32, 34, 8805 — Girl’s 
36, 38 and 40 Dress. 6, 8, 10 
inch bust. and 12 years, 





8808 — Ladies’ 
Shirt Waist. 32, 

Dress. 6, 8, 10 34, 36, 38, 40 and 

and 12 years. 42 inch bust. 

Price, 10 cents each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address on request. A 
postal card will bring it. Address our Pat- 
tern Department, as above. 


8802 — Girl’s 
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Will You Write a Postal to Get Well? 


Send me no money—simply a postal card, 
stating the book you need. 
Or tell me a friend who needs one. 


I will then mail an order—good at any. 


drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative. You may test it a month to 
prove what it can do. If it succeeds, the 
cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay the drug- 
gist myself. 

I will leave the decision to you. 

I risk those six bottles on the faith that 
my Restorative will cure. I have risked 


them in hundreds of thousands of cases,’ 


and 39 out of each 40 have paid because 
they got well. 

Otherwise not a penny is wanted. 

After a lifetime of effort I have learned 
how to strengthen the inside nerves. My 
Restorative brings back that power which 
alone makes every vital organ act. There 
is no other way to cure chronic diseases; 
no other way to make weak organs well. 

Won’t you ask about a remedy that 
stands a test like that? 

i i Boo : 

Simply state which book k No. 1 on Dyepepsta, 


No. 2 on the > 
you want, and address Dr.| Kook No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
i Book No. 4 for Women, 
Shoop, Box 66, Raciae,| Bock Mo. 6 for Men (eecied), 
Wis, Book No. 6 on Rheumat.sm, 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


a Lc cc cE 
HAPPYFOOT 


keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
usm, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c a pair, $ pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe 


HAIR 
INSOLES 





The WM. H. WILEY & SON €O., Bes 72,Hartiord, Coos. 
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The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer 
Was originated and perfected: by Dr D. M. 
Bye. It is soothing and balmy and gives re- 
lief from unceasing pain. It has cured more 
cases than all other treatments _combined. 
Those interested, who desire free books tell- 
ing about the treatment, save time and ex- 
pense by addressing the Home Office—DR D. 
{. BYE CO, P O Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 

48-page book free, 


P A T Ee N TS highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ssiessusie' vii 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money OutofThem 


E ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 








Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 

















Since Lincoln's Time, 


more than 7,000,000 Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
have been sold. Many of the first ones are still giving 
satisfactory service, proving that the Jas. Boss Case will 
outwear the guarantee of 25 years. These cases are recog- 
nized as the standard by all jewelers, because they know 
from personal observation that they will perform as guar 
anteed and are the most serviceable of all watch cases. 


JAS. BOSS 
“orp Watch Cases 


ld with a caper 
metal between, all welded ther 
into one solid sheet. The gold permitsof beau- 
tifulornamentation. The stiffening metal 


are made of two layersof solid 


of stiffeni 


strength. 


it is possible to make. Insist on havi 


United they form the best watch case 


a Jas. 


Boss Case. You will know it by this emark 
' Send for Booklet 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadelphia 





Bond Building, Washington. D. C.- 
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A Made-Over Cake. 


478 


Sometimes cakes will come from the oven 
in a heavy condition. This was the case 
with one that was made with legg. It was 
to be served as a whipped cream pie, for 
guests were expected who were especially 
fond of cream. In trying to make the best 
of the disappointment I decided to make 
it over into fruit cake. My efforts were 
crowned with success. 

The cake while hot was scraped into the 
mixing dish and thoroughly dissolved with 
secant % cup sweet milk, % cup molasses 
in which foamed % teaspoon soda. Into 
this was stirred %4 teaspoon each all -kinds 
of spice, 1 cup chopped raisins, and 2 cups 
pastry flour. The mixture was baked in a 
square tin one hour. 

At night it was served as fruit cake. 
The next day, for Sunday dinner, the re- 
mainder was steamed 15 minutes over boil- 
ing water, and a sweet sauce was made 
from 2 cups sugar, 1 beaten egg, 1 table- 
spoon each of butter and flour, with 1 pt 
boiling water poured in and cooked five 
minutes. The cake with sauce was served 
as pudding, and was so good everybody 
had to have a second helping. 


—— 


Two Pineapples. 
WALCOTT. 


——— a 


LUCY 


Pineapple Pie: Five eggs, 1 cup sugar, % 
cup butter, 1 cup sweet cream and 1 pine- 
apple, grated. Beat the butter and sugar to 
a cream. Add the beaten yolks of the eggs, 
then the pineapple and cream, and lastly the 
beaten whites whipped in lightly. Take each 
section out with a fork, and cut off the blos- 
som, then chop them up very~fine and add 
them to the grated core or heart. Bake with 
an under crust only. 

Pineapple Sponge: One small pineapple (or 
a 1% pt can), 1 small cup sugar, % box gela- 
tine, 1% cups water and whites of 4 eggs. 
Soak the gelatine 2 hours in % cup water. 
Chop the pineapple and put it and the water 
into a saucepan with the sugar and the re- 
maining cup of water. Simmer 10 minutes. 
Add the gelatine. Take from the fire and 
strain. When cool, add the whites of the eggs, 
and beat till the mixture begins to thicken. 
Pour into a mold and let it harden. Serve 
with soft custard. 


—— 


Save the Cores—People who have apples 
should save the cores and skins. I make 
vinegar of them in a very simple way. Just 
put the skins and pieces in a crock and 
cover with water. Let it stand a few weeks 
and there will be vinegar.—[Dora. 


Vanilla Cakes—Rub 1 cup white coffee 
sugar with % cup butter. Add alternately 
% cup sweet milk and a cup and a half 
1 level teaspoon baking powder. Beat all 
together thoroughly. Add 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla and at the .very last moment the 
beaten whites of 2 eggs. Mix well and bake 
in small patty pans, using 1 tablespoon of 
the batter to each pan. Bake 15 or 20 min- 
utes, being careful =not to burn. When 
cold, put a cap of boiled icing flavored 
with vanilla on each.—[Clarinda L. Burns. 


—_—— 


A Griddle Cake Trimming—My husband 
prefers butter and sugar to syrup on grid- 
dle cakes, so he pours a little milk over 
them after they are dressed. I like my 
cakes moist as well, but warm. A cup of 
steaming hot coffee, with all the trimmings 
therein, standing beside my plate now per- 
forms the same office as the milk. If you 
would know the deliciousness of the pan- 
cake improved in this way, try it. When I 
told this to a friend, she said she had tried 
the hot “‘trimmed”’ coffee on shredded wheat 
biscuit and found it a palatable variation 
‘rom the milk or cream treatment. 

Mulagatawny Soup—Take equal pro- 
portions of carrots. onions and apples and 
a good sized carrot grated (grated carrot 
gives it good color). Cut all into quarters. 
Add a little thyme, 1 bay leaf, some ham 
cut in small bits, 2 cloves, and a little 
parsley. Cover these with the stock, which 
may be made of fowl, rabbit, or a good 
beef bone. Boil till vegetables are tender 
and strength taken out of them. Then 
Strain through a hair sieve. Mix a % to 1 
teaspoon (according to taste) of curry 
powder with sufficient flour and bitter to 
make stock like thick cream. Add to stock 
and boil for a few minutes, when it is 





THE GOOD COOK 


ready. This soup should have dryly boiled 
rice handed round in corner dish with it. 
{E. M. W. 


Emergency Rice Pudding—Speaking of 
cooking rice in various ways, @ good sub- 
stitute for a baked. rice pudding may be pre- 
pared in a few minutes or as soon as rice 
ean be plain boiled. Boil in plain salted 
water enough rice for your dessert, and 
when nearly done, put in as many raisins 
as you like. Add milk to your taste or as 
you can afford, and when the rice has ab- 
sorbed the milk and is tender and ready 
to eat, beat up two or three eggs to 1 pt 
of milk, % cup sugar and nutmeg, or what- 
ever flavoring you prefer, pour into the boil- 
ing rice and stir until eggs are cooked, but 
not long enough to curdle.—[P. M. R. 


When Making Chocolate, try adding a 
pinch of salt and 1 teacup strong coffee 
just before serving. It gives a delicious 
flavor to the mixture.—[Mrs F. H. C. 


When Cooking Fowls, 2 tablespoons vin- 
egar put into the water in which they are 
cooked, will make them as tender as chick- 
ens.—[Mrs L. M. M. 


Apple Butter—I have an easy way of 
making apple butter. I slice the apples as 
for pies, and put them in a crock, using 3 
cups sugar to 2 gals apples. Put a plate 
over the crock and place in an oven. Keep 
water in the plate. Cook three hours.—[D. 


Put Sugar in the water used for basting 
meats of all kinds. It gives a good flavor- 
ing to veal more especially. Vegetables 
are also improved in flavor if a little sugar 
is added while boiling, especially green 
peas, beans, squash, turnips and corn.— 
{Mrs F. H. C. 


Beet Pickles—Boil small beets until ten- 
der; make a syrup of 1 cup sugar, 1 pt cider 
vinegar. Boil sugar and vinegar together 
five minutes, then add the beets. When scald- 
ing hot, seal in glass jars.—[J. M. H. 


Especially Good Salad Dressing: This 
dressing when cold should be firm like may- 
onnaise, and bottled will keep, if directly 
on the ice, for a week. It is a very inex- 
pensive dressing and is used by fancy 
cooks. Boil % cup vinegar; while boiling 
add 2 oz butter, a pinch each of sugar and 
salt. Let all boil thoroughly, and while 
boiling add first 1 large teaspoon corn- 
starch which has been thoroughly dissolved 
in cold water, and next 1 tablespoon fresh 
mustard which has also_been prepared by 
mixing with 3 tablespodns cold water. 
When all are through boiling,-add 3 table- 
spoons boiling water and remove from the 
fire. In a cold bowl with the yolks of 2. 
eggs put another pinch of salt and a little 





black pepper; have 2 tablespoons salad oil 
beaten well into the eggs, and little by 
little add the hot mass, beating it into the : 
eggs and oil. Use a silver spoon in mak- 
ing,-and pass through a sieve. Before cold, 
bottle and use as liked. This recipe is al- 
ways sure. 


Being interested in the cooking done by 
various readers, will say I have cooked for 
a family of seven and made note for the 
moath of July: Loaves of bread 45, biscuit 
89, griddlecakes 69, johnny cakes 2, short- 
cake 1, layer cake 2, loaf cake 8, tarts 66, 
pies 28, puddings 5, cookies 122, gingersnaps 
30, besides all the meat and vegetables.— 
[F. A. N., Vermont. 


Salad dressing should be kept on hand in 
a glass jar set in a cool place. 
Use bolted Indian meal for johnnycake. 





The good cook is like a kind fairy who 
makes things change their form in won- | 


drous fashion. | 


are Glazed 


with a cheap coating. 
If glazing helps coffee 
why aren’t the high- 
priced Mochas and Javas 
glazed also? 


Lion Coffee 


is not glazed. It is per- 
fectly pure and has a 


delicious flavor. 


The sealed pac insures uni- 
form quality a tea! 


Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp. 


Agents make $25 to 975 
per week. 

Branch Supply Depots 
in all larger cities. 


Sun Vapor 
Light Co. 
Box 607, Canton, 0. 


Licensee of the 
ground patents for 
vapor lights. 


“SUN” 


Baf as a candle, power- 
ful as 100 candles. 


Conforms te all. insur- 
ance underwriters’ rules. 


Write for catalogue. 


ay SAVE 2 YOUR FUEL 


ep Oy ee aie 
iL 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


tory. Write 
for booklet 
on econ- 
i will do It. 
ey pacuesien mADIATG 
f RADIATOR CO. 
35 Furnace St,, Rochester, N.Y. 





The“Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its owngas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. NoGrease. Ne Odor. Over 100 styles, 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
218 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy’s “Own Make” Instrum 
now used by the greatest artists. 
anges, Illustrations, mailed free; it 
ives Band Music & Instructions for 
ar Bands. Bargains in Instra 
ments just reduced in price, ~ 
LYON & HEALY, 64 Adams St., Chicago. 
The Woerld’s Largest Musie House. Soils 
¢* Bverything known in Husic.” 


ents are 
ine Oat- 








TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of telephones that have seen but little 


service, WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THER, and guarantee to ship you instru- 
mentsat 85.00each, that would ordinarily 
‘COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 
West 85th and fron Sts., CHICAGO, 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





Announ 


We are manufacturers, doing business direct with the consumer. 
Our purpose is to save you all the profits of agents 
and middiemen. 


Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges ana Heaters 


have no = as cookers, bakers and heaters. To enable you to 


satis 


ourself on this point, we ship them direct to you on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TEST. 


You simply ship them back to us and are out nothing ifth 
factory. Every Cook Stove and Range supplied with new patent Soler theomenn: 


ter. Send for our new catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE ©O.. M fact 


“Not the cheapest, but the best. 
 *< J 





‘ers, 








Cheap Cuts of Beef. 


MARY B. KEECH. 





Take a shank of beef with considerable 
meat on it. Have the bone broken, and 
wash well to remove all bits of bones. 
Cover with cold. water and boil until ten- 
der. Skim; keep the kettle about half full of 
water all the time. When tender, remove 
the meat and chop it fine. Remove all 
bones and part of the fat. Add the chop- 
ped meat to the boiling liquid, season with 
salt, then add corn meal till it is thick as 
mush. Stir often. When done, pour int 
a greased pan, Let it get cold and hard, 
then slice and fry. 

Rolled Beefsteak with Browned Pota- 
toes: Take a large, thick slice of found 
steak, salt and pepper, spread on dressing 
of dry bread crumbs, salt, pepper and a 
pinch of sage, moistened with a little hot 
water and butter and a well beaten egg; 
then roll up and tie to hold it together. 
Put in a dripping pan with 1 pt hot water 
and 1 tablespoon lard. Bake in a moder- 
ate oveh. Baste oftén. - Brown the pota- 
toes in the same pan. Make a gravy of 
the drippings. Put meat and potatoes on 
the same platter and pour the gravy 
over them. 

Beefsteak Pie: 
pieces about an inch square. Fry a slice 
of pork, take out the pork and put in the 
steak and fry until just brown on the out- 
side. Cook 2 potatoes and when half done 
cut into eighths. Make a crust as you 
would for biscuits, only a little richer. 
Line the sides of baking dish with the 
crust. Put meat and potatoes in, seasen 
with salt and pepper and a few slices of 
onions if desired, add a few small dump- 
lings ¢ut from fthé crust, over thé whole 
pour the gravy in which the méat was 
fried; it may be né@ecessary to ddd a little 
water. Cover with a medium thick crust 
and bake 20 minutes. 


—— 


Cider Vinegar, 


CLARENCE BE:- WARD. 

When apples are abundant, as during the 
present sedson, a snug profit can be realized 
by hauling to the cider mill and turning 
that product into vinegar. The-«‘old family 
barrel’ will make vinegar until the hoops 
rust asunder. To make several casks, se- 
cure strong barrels and paint the hoops 
and heads. In this way the barrels will 
last several years longer. Be certain they 
aré filled with pure apple juice, for it won't 
pay to start with adulterated cider. Don’t 
wait until next summer (you want. vinegar 
by that time) and use the “black bottle 
process.”’ 

Store it at once in some room where the 
temperature is at 60 degrees part of the 
time. Ventilate the barrels by knocking 
up the bung plug. Give each barrel a small 
quaritity of the ‘‘mother’’ from the old bar- 
rel. If that cannot be procured, use in its 
place, half a dozen sheets of brown wrap- 
ping paper. After six weeks, pour into 
each: barrel 1 gal cheap dark molasses. This 
gives more body and a better color. 

In two weeks take a piece of lath or any 
flat stick and stir the contents as thorough- 
ly as possible. When you draw out the 
vinegar, bore a hole in the head. of the 
barrel about 3 inches from the edge, then 
norie of the settlings or ‘“‘mother’ will be 
drawn out. Market your article in other 
barrels. Save the old ones, for they are 
your best vinegar makers. 


Butter Crackers, which are simply milk 
crackers liberally buttered and set in a hot 
oven till crisp and slightly brown, are de- 
liéious for a light luncheon or tea. They 
are best eaten while warm.—[F. E. M. 





Apple Marmaladé—A delicious dessert, 
one that tempts the most fickle appetite, 
both in taste ahd looks, is madé with ap- 
ples. Any good, tart cooking apple is suit- 
able. . Pare the fruit and slice thin. In the 
bottom of a pudding dish arrange a layer 
of apples and sprinkle with sugar and cin- 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

r A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
( Clothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases.. will. write 
him he will direét them to the perfect home 
cure’ he uSéd. He has nothing whatever to 
selli=fAaYV. 





Cut 1 lb beefsteak in’ 





a 
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namon. Continue in this manner until the 
dish is filled. Over the contents squeeze 
the juice of 1 lemon. Place in the oven and 
bake slowly for several hours, the longer 
the better. When done it should be a clear 
jellied mass, which may be left to cool in 
the pudding dish, and when wanted turned 
out upon a platter and served with whipped 
cream.—[{Mrs Ella Seftlemire. 

Mock Cherry Pie—One-half cup chopped 
raisins, 1 ecu chopped cranberries; % cup cold 
water, 1 cup sugar, a little salt, and a piece 
of butter on top. Bake with two crusts.— 
[J. M.. HA. 





Ham Salad—Chop fine the remains of a 


boiled ham. Add the heart and inside 
leaves of 2 large heads of lettuce, and 
pour over a dressing made as follows: One 
tablespoon salt, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 tea- 
spoon each of pepper, ground mustard, 
ground ceiery seed and sugar. Beat the 
yolks of 3 eggs lightly, stir the above in- 
gredients together, adding % pt vinegar. 
Boil till it creams, and when cold, pour 
over the ham and lettuce. Now stir in 1 
cup sweet cream.—[Alma Griffin. 





Pickled Onions—One peck small onions, 


peeled and put into salted hot water with 
sufficient vinegar to give a sour taste. Boi 
till soft enough to stick a fork.in. Drain 
off this water and wipe dry. Have bottles 
or cans ready, into which drop the onions. 
Have a vinegar. prepared in this way: Two 
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quarts strong vinegar, 1 quart water, 1 pint; 
sugar, 2 tablespoons white mustard seed,’ 
2 sticks horse-radish, cinnamon sticks. 
Soil all togetier till the strength is boiled 
out of spies. Pour over the onions while 
hot, and seals You will be surprised at the 
good flavor.—[Mrs. W. H. Janes, 


Why Do We Eat? 1 To build up wasted 


tissue, to keep bright the fire of life, to 
cleanse the system, ard, as a consequence, 
to maintain a clesr mind and a heart full 


of joy. Surely, the work of the true cook 


is profound. 


Never Soak Salt Fish with the 
down, as the salt will fall upon it and 
remain there, while if the skin’ is placed 
uppermost the salt falls to the bottom of 
the dish, as it does when salt is placed in 
a basin of water.—[Annie Bruce. 








In Ordering a Rib Roast, ask the butcher 


to send along the bones. There is always 
enough meat clinging to them to make a 
hice clear soup, and often enough meat, af- 
ter being boiled tender, to make a savory 
hash for a small-family.—[Nancy. 

If you have onions to peel, sit directly in 
front of and facing a brisk fire and you 

‘ill not “ery.’”—[Mrs L. M. M. 

Puddings made with milk, and baked 
leng and slowly, will jell as they cool. 

Wisdom witheut practice i§ poison, so is 
fceod without digestion.—[C. C. D. 
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Cold Watch and Chain: for $333 
20 YEAR GuvUARANTE 
best, handsomest, and most perfect genuine 14 karat Gold plated watch and chain on the matket. Double hunti 
full engraved solid gold pattern. Richly jeweled movemeut, accurate to the second, stem wind and stem set cnt 
beautiful 60-inch Gold Plated Lorgnette Chain 
asin and Charm for gents. 








for ladies and handsome 
Positivély the greatest bargain ever offered on the face ofthe Earth. 


EVING. acu thls ¢ out and send it to us with your named) eve office and 

we will sen ry 

You examine them at your express office and i mted pay the peer ry 

and express “ar and they are yours. cs’ one watch and chain to each at this reduced price. Pte 

NTS or MERE 3.°Co orde= to-day as this advertisement Will positively 
Ss 


and chain complete to your price 83.00 


AGO, ILL. 


CO., 352-356 Dearborn St., CHICA’ 








EIGHT DOLLARS yer 
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$ BURDICK Sewing Machine. 
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ese and many other 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL #7 
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s Sewing Machine made, 
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Ball-bearing, We ship the best SEWING 
ranning, Rolseieas, 4 \ MACHINE procurable at 
needle; self- any price. REW 
; PEERLESS 
Drop Head housé- 


hold Sewing -Ma- 
chine is strictly 
high-grade, full 
size, made of best 
material, space-under 
@rm 7% x 535 in: 
Rich golden oak body, 
hand rubbed and 
polished. Has every 
est feature. We save 


Prices from 
$12.50 to — 
$24.50 for cabi- 
net style, worth ii 
upto$48, Wyear 
warranty wi th 
every machine. 
end for our 


large new cata- = from $15 to $30 
ra machine. 


i sts- ‘Price $19450 
OLSH SUPPLY & MFG. CO.,Dept. "H kuismaroo, Mich, 


[THE LATEST FASHIONS 


We | issue 4 4 canton of up-to-date 
patterns equal to those usually sold 
at from 25 to 35 cents, which are 
supplied to our subscribers for 


ONLY 10 CENTS EACH 


The pattérns are all of the he 
latest. and choicest ag 0 0 a: 
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w E willsend this journal until JANUARY 

w 1, 1904, to every new subscriber who 

w sends the regu subscription price 

w of $1.00, either direct or thro any of our 

uv representatives, thus us giving he numbers 

w for the remainder of ear free from 

the time when the subscription pote eye 

.We will further send, when ready, 

4 beautiful Art Calendar for 1903, wh ch ‘i 

w cludes four colored reproductions of paint- 

w ings suggestive of the seasons, jogether 

w h weather forecasts for every day in 

w year. 

w The aboveisaspecial offer which is made 

¥ at no other season of the year, and we 
ask as a favor that you show our journal to 

w your friends and neighbors and ask them 

w subscribe. 

w As an inducement to 

w will send you our 

w ineldding flie Art Calen 

wW two new subscribers as 

w This, itis needless to 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Ideal Ssytem of dckaneay 


Buy your supplies direct and save the 
usual middlemen’s profit. Are you so rich = 
SoS DS Se et that you are not interested in making your money go 
Phil = as far as possible? Wecan save you $!/.00 out of every Pap. 
you spend. Our goods are purchased direct from the manufacturer and sold 
to our trade at practically wholesale prices. Over two million people are now 
patronizing us and buying everything they use at a saving of 15 to 40 per cent over the 
asual prices. These people are not going it blindly — they are the thinking people who 
know that a dollar saved is a dollar gained. 


—_2 


Our $2,500,000 stock of general merchandise is illustrated and quoted ‘- 4 
in our 1,100-page catalogue No. 71, just from the printers, and it will be 
sent anywhere upon receipt of 15 cents to help pay the postage. Write , « 
to-day, encl 1s ts in stamps or coin and ask for Catalogue and 
Buyer's Guide No. 71. Over 120,000 people did this last month. AZ Pee 
¢: 


~ 
eli 


» 





&\ Montgomery Ward & C04 Ayn 


Ss CHICAGO ai js 
Pp . “The House that tells the Truth.”* 


Write for Nom 
Catalogu: 

Monte oDarle 
Coats for on 


=F H. P. GASOLINE ENGINE | fii pi 


FOR $90.00 - Before You Buy it. 


»If it doesn’t do better 
We offer you a strictly modern, absolutely new and } work, more rapidly th then 


perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, complete uch don't keep it. gh 


with pumping jack and all fixtures an‘ fittings. 
New Holland ~3° 
. ) 8 Sizes. 
Price for the 2-H. P. . . . . . $90.00 }Gob and Feed Mill especially adapted to| 


F , aaa ) wind-mill an and other r light power. It is sold at § 
or efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- a low price under positive guarantee. Capa 
struction and economy, the engine is unsurpassed. $ few tel 20 to 100 bu. per hour. ~ an oat 

We have all kinds of Motive Power, poe new and 
second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 2 
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Sy VEO wove unevcae | GREENHOUSES 



































You can break, crush —- nd bai, —y ‘and 


CUTTERS 3 - KELLY cues. Pictorial Greenhouse Management 


. ‘ate Gaable settd Varese By WALTER P. WRIGHT. The object of this useful 

eoarse 4 . iH manual for all classes of horticulturists is to present a 
suitable for CF eS 2 pA concise and pleasurable introduction to practical garden- 
. than any other. Gzinds uniform and toany ing, and to compress as much information as possible into 
Cattle, Cows or Sheep. Po Bf) ltj desired fineness. Send for free catalogue. the space at command. It gives detailed directions for 


the culture. and selection of the leading flowers, fruits 
The Lowest in Price, THE O.S. KELLY CO. and vegetables, each subject being made clear by appro- 


Easiest Worked, Springfield, Ohio, priate illustrations accompanying the text. Another val- 
Most Rapid and Durable uable feature of this work is ‘‘A Pictorial Garden Cal- 
in Use Sond for circulars. endar,’’ giving hints and illustrations for every month 
aii: DRILLING in the year. [[lustrated, 5x7 inches. 157 pages. Cloth, 75c. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR . | Greenhouse Construction 
” 
> Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. Machines By L. R. TAFT. A complete treatise on greenhouse 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or structures and arrangements of the various forms and 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted styles of plant houses for professional florists as well 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. as amateurs. All the best and most. approved structures 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can are so fully and clearly described that anyone who de- 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. —s — + -~e-y he iw a difficulty in -, 
rmining e kin est suite o his purpose. e 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. modern and most successful methods of heating and ven- 
tilating are fully treated upon. The construction of hot- 
s and frames receives appropriate attention. 


I Can Sell, Your F. (ar m Gicethiins Mnannnnent 


no matter gg 


learn how. Est. "96. 
HEEBNER’S FEED CUT TERS. W. M. Ostrander, iicN A. 1 nes Ofc a ce By L. R. TAFT. This book forms an almost indispensa- 


Feed all your fodder. By using Heebner’s cutters with ble companion volume to Greenhouse Construction. In 
shredder attachment the whole of the nutritious stock is cut, it.the author gives the results of his many years’ experi- 


crushed and shredded, and rendered edible. . ence, together with that of the most successful florists 
. THE MERIT of and gardeners, in the management of growing plants 
. e ow" 


to this roofing. It is under glass. So minute and practical are the various 

















tems and methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, 
known and used in every seo- counptiens and all the most im 

portant florists’ plants, 

tion of the whole country. as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by oa 

FIRE, WIND and ful study of this work and the following ‘of its teachings 

WATER | PROOF, failure is almost impossible. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 56 

urable and low in price. Be- Catalog Free to All 

ofthe BEST QU seared from. agiten'y at dlay. Exposure makes | Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 

ef apples by the uso at itashardasslate. Send for free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New, 

THE A. F. SWAN CO . Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6x9 

inches, illustrations, thoroughly indexed by titles and 
YDRAUL ul hes, 50 ill h h 


authors, and containing detailed descriptions of all the 
SIDER PRESS. ‘ best books on rural and home topics, pont for three 


diploma at World's Far. Get oat cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 
wo CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY or f/f | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


business that you want to turn into cash quick send 
description and price to-day for our free plan. 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


e Send to ORANGE Row CASH REAL ESTATE E Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Agricultural Books COMPANY, Chicago or | |_Box 37. 407 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


New York. for Complete Catalog. Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
































